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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE Great Sobranje, or Constituent Assembly of Bulgaria, 
met at Tirnova on Sunday, and on Tharsday held a special 
Session for the election of a Prince. A private meeting of all the 
members had been assembled the night before, and at 9 o’clock 
am. the President proposed the election of Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg-Kohari, Both parties in the Chamber thereupon 
rose, there was no division, and the Prince was declared elected 
by a unanimous vote. The formal consent of the Prince has 
still to be obtained; but it s understood that his mind is made 
op, and that he will immediately appear in Sofia. The consent 
of seven Powers has still to be obtained; but six of them are 
willing to accept the election, and Russia, it is calculated, will 
only enter a formal protest, being unwilling to risk the declara- 
tion of Bulgarian independence with which the Sobranje has 
resolved, in secret Session, to meet the rejection of its candi- 
date. The Prince is a descendant of the great Hungarian 
family of Kohari, whose heiress married his grandfather, a 
Prince of the Catholic branch of the Saxe-Coburgs. His father 
married the Princess Clementine, a daughter of Louis Philippe» 
and a great heiress, so that the Prince is an exceedingly rich 
man, He is only twenty-six, has been trained in the Austrian 
Army, and is said to be both able and ambitious. His creed 
would be against him in Bulgaria, but that the Coburgs of 
both branches are known to be tolerant, especially when toler- 
ance makes government more easy. 














On Saturday, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were entertained at 
dinner by Sir Joseph and Lady Pease, to meet the Liberal 
Members for Northumberland and Durham, and after dinner, 
Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech in reply to Lord Hartington’s 
Manchester and Blackburn speeches. He congratulated the 
Liberal Party on the result of the Spalding election, which, in 
conjunction with that in South Derbyshire, encouraged him to 
believe that the North of England, at least, is turning in his 
direction ; and then he proceeded to traverse Lord Hartington’s 
assertion that till little more than a year ago Lord Hartington 
had no reason to think that he was in disagreement with his party 
on the subject of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone mentioned that in 
September, 1885 (when Lord Salisbury had just formed a Govern- 
ment, and had refused to renew the Crimes Act), there were grave 
differences between himself and Lord Hartington on Irish policy, 
Mr. Gladstone having addressed to Lord Hartington a letter of 
“the strongest remonstrance ” on an Irish speech of Lord Har- 
tington’s; that four months previously, the Liberal Cabinet had 
been divided on the subject of Irish policy, Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington taking different sides; and that even as early 
as the spring of 1883, when Mr. Gladstone was at Cannes, Lord 
Hartington made a speech against giving a generous system of 
local government to Ireland till the Irish Members had repented 
of their evil ways, which excited in him (Mr. Gladstone), and 
he believed in the bulk of the friends with whom Lord 
Hartington usually acted, “ little less than horror.” Farther, 
Mr. Gladstone maintained that Lord Hartington had been utterly 
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have had a separate representative Constitution, since the 
Government had declared its willingness, if any practicable 
plan could be produced, to incorporate that plan in its scheme. 
And, lastly, Mr. Gladstone denied emphatically, and almost 
indignantly, that the exclusion of Irish Members from West- 
minster would in any degree affect the power of the Imperial 
Parliament to overrule the legislation of the Irish Parliament. 
The power, he insisted, would remain, just as it is at present in 
the power of the Imperial Parliament to overrule the Legisla- 
ture of New South Wales, or of any other Colony having 
Parliamentary institutions of its own. 


Farther, Mr. Gladstone accused Lord Hartington of having 
shown in relation to his Irish policy an “extreme mutability,” 
which rendered it unreasonable for him to expect that the 
suggestion made in his election address to the electors of 
Rossendale should have been at once made the basis for 
negotiation between him and Mr. Gladstone. “Having begun 
in 1883 or 1884 with declaring that nothing whatever 
in the way of local liberty should be given to Ireland, 
he went from point to point in propounding plan after 
plan, so that it was impossible to know whether the 
plan of to-day would not be supplanted and shattered 
into thin air by the plan of to-morrow.” And, next, Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that, having been beaten in Parliament, and 
having gone to the country, it was impossible to change the 
issue on which Parliament was dissolved till the country had 
returned its answer. Finally, Mr. Gladstone expressed his 
entire inability to understand Lord Hartington’s enigmatical 
hint that if the Round-Table Conference had succeeded, the 
Irish Criminal Law Amendment Bill might not have been 
needed. He also expressed his conviction that no conference 
among the parties to settle the Irish Question would be ad- 
nissible at all unless the Irish majority were fally represented 
in it. Nor could such a conference take place unless all parties 
were agreed on the general principle, as they were in the case 
of the Franchise Bill. Then they were agreed on household 
suffrage, and the only question was how the principle should 
be applied. In the case of Ireland, they must be agreed on the 
principle of conceding an Irish Parliament to manage exclusively 
Irish affairs, or no conference would be of the least avail. The 
speech at Sir Joseph Pease’s might be very aptly termed Mr, 
Gladstone’s political broadside into Lord Hartington, 


In receiving the Liberal Unionist deputation from Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities at Devonshire House on Tuesday, Lord 
Hartington seized the occasion to return Mr. Gladstone’s fire. 
He admitted that his phrase, that it was “little more than a 
year ago” since he believed himself to be in perfect general 
accordance with the Liberal Party on the subject of Ireland, was 
not very accurate. He was referring to a time, nearly two 
years ago, when Mr. Gladstone’s Government gave way to the 
Tories; but at that time he believed himself to be in full accord 
with men like Lord Spencer and Sir William Harcourt, and 
with the great majority of the Liberal Party who supported 
them, though he knew that from time to time, Mr. Gladstone 
and he had diverged in their view of Irish questions. So far as 
the question of Home-rule was concerned, he had not at that 
time the slightest suspicion that he differed from the great 
majority of the Liberal leaders and Liberal Members. As for 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter in 1885,—a letter marked “ private,”— 
Lord Hartington denied altogether that it could be properly 
represented as a letter of “the strongest remonstrance,” and 
he challenged its publication. Mr. Gladstone did not protest at 
all against Lord -Hartington’s principle. What he called in 
question was the policy of making any public declaration on 





the subject at all at that time. 
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As to the differences in the Cabinet four months pre- 
viously to September, if Mr. Gladstone had obtained the 
Queen’s permission for making them public, Lord Hartington 
held that it would be very desirable to let the public know 
what the differences were, and who took respectively the 
conflicting views to which Mr. Gladstone refers. As to 
the difference of opinion in the spring of 1883, Mr. Glad- 
stone was then at Cannes, and Lord Hartington was the leader 
of the Liberal Party in his absence. The speech which is now 
said to have excited in him “little less than horror,” was made 
before the opening of Parliament; but it did not interfere with 
Mr. Gladstone’s prolonged absence, “and neither from Mr. 
Gladstone himself, nor from the rest of his horrified colleagues, 
did I ever receive the slightest intimation that any doubt or mis- 
trust was felt of my capacity properly, adequately, and faith- 
fully to represent the opinions of the Cabinet.” 


In relation to the subsequent discussions in 1886, Lord Harting- 
ton still holds that any constitutional separation of Ulster from 
the rest of Ireland would have been utterly incompatible with the 
Bill then produced by Mr. Gladstone. Both the financial scheme 
for Ireland and the plan of the two orders in the Legislature 
would have been absolutely upset by the separation of Ulster, 
and would have made a chaos of the Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland. Finally, Lord Hartington called attention to 
Mr. Gladstone’s indignant denial that the Parliament at West- 
minster could not practically overrule the Irish Parliament in 
relation to Irish affairs, without containing any Irish representa- 
tives, just as it overrules on occasion the Legislatures of our 
self-governed Colonies, without containing Colonial representa- 
tives; and Lord Hartington argued that this virtually suggests 
that Mr. Gladstone still clings to the notion of excluding the 
Trish representatives from the Parliament at Westminster. This 
parting shot is evidently specially addressed to Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr. Winterbotham, and those who hold that Mr. 
Gladstone has finally abandoned the notion of impairing the 
contrel of Parliament over Irish affairs. 


Mr. Gladstone rejoins, in a letter published in Thursday’s 
Times, that as regards the feeling of “little less than horror” 
with which he read Lord Hartington’s speech in the spring of 
1883, he cannot qualify it all; but that at that time his power of 
sleep had broken down, and that he could not return to England ; 
nor did he doubt for a moment that Lord Hartington would 
express accurately and circumspectly the view of the Govern- 
ment; indeed, he did not think Lord Hartington’s view likely 
to be of importance until the question of local government in 
relation to Ireland should be taken up by the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone accedes to the publication of any part of the 
correspondence in 1885 which Lord Hartington thinks should be 
made known; and reminds Lord Hartington that “any remon- 
strance from a Prime Minister and the leader of a party toa 
colleague on a public subject, is a serious and very rare 
occurrence.” But in September, 1885, Mr. Gladstone was not 
Prime Minister. He was out of office; and we should not think 
that, under such circumstances, a “ private” protest was in any 
respect “a serious and very rare occurrence.” 


Mr. John Morley, in his speech to the Radical Union at 
Manchester on Wednesday, contributed something to the dis- 
cussion. He altogether repudiated Lord Hartington’s suggestion 
that Mr. Gladstone still clings to the exclusion of Irish Members 
from the Westminster Parliament; he maintained that at Swansea 
Mr. Gladstone had,—as we understood him at the time,—declared 
that the Irish Members are provisionally to remain in Parlia- 
ment. And he maintained that should Home-rule be carried, 
though the British Parliament would not be asked to revise 
all the legislation of the Parliament in Dublin, it would be 
empowered to interfere to annul any really unjust legislation for 
which England could not honourably be responsible. These are 
his words :—“I hope we shall not interfere to prevent mere 
unwisdom and mere mistakes ..... . but weshould interfere, 
I suppose and hope, to prevent injustice and wrong.” Does Mr. 
Morley mean “injustice and wrong” either legislative or execu- 
tive? If so, he is certainly not conceding what Mr. Parnell will 
accept, and he is conceding what will multiply our present con- 
troversies with Ireland indefinitely, and make them more bitter 
and passionate than ever. 


Tn the same speech, Mr. Morley denied in the most indignant 
fashion that the Gladstonians have connived at obstruction, 
and quoted Mr, W. H. Smith’s admission that, on one occasion 
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after the Whitsuntide recess, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morle 
used their influence with the Irish Party to control obstruction. 
No impartial observer will agree with Mr. Morley on the first 
point, though, of course, he is quite right on the second point; 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley himself, and all the Liberal leaders 
did their very best up to the adjournment for Whitsuntide to 
protect and defend the Irish Obstructionists, and, to our thinking 
Mr. Morley admits this in the very words of this speech, when 
he congratulates the Liberals on the measure having occupied 
almost the whole Session. The truth is, that Mr. Morley first 
lays down in his own mind the principle that no resistance to 
the Crimes Bill, however prolonged, could properly be termed 
obstructive, and then absolves the Liberal leaders from having 
encouraged obstruction. Of course, if all the trivial ameng. 
ments and all the diffuse speeches before Whitsuntide were 
legitimate, they were not obstructive, and in that case Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley were not called upon to control those 
who were responsible for them. But that is just what all im. 
partial observers will deny. 


The good and the bad quality of the new House of Commons 
came out strongly on Tuesday night. Members of all parties 
united to censure the Home Secretary because he had, as they 
thought, refused justice to a milliner’s forewoman. That was 
right, but the House, we fear, was moved by a surge of emotion 
at least as much as by reason. Miss Cass, forewoman to a Mrs, 
Bowman, a milliner, was walking in Regent Street at half-past 
9 on the 28th ult., when she was arrested by a policeman 
and charged at the Marlborough Street Station as a prostitute, 
with annoying gentlemen by solicitations. On the following 
day, the policeman was the only witness; but he swore 
that he had noticed her for six weeks. The poor girl was 
vouched for by her employer, and seems to be past question 
an innocent workwoman who had only been three weeks in 
London, and was out on her own proper business. The 
Magistrate, however, Mr. Newton, with grave indiscretion, 
failed to swear Mrs. Bowman, believed the policeman’s unsup- 
ported story, and dismissed the case with words which meant, 
“Go, and sin no more.” Those who read the case thought— 
justly, as far as we can see—that the girl was oppressed, and 
the Home Secretary was last week asked to interfere. Mr. 
Matthews refused, and the refusal was bitterly commented on 
all over England, the idea being that the policeman either made 
a careless blunder as to identity, or intended to levy black-mail, 
and that the Magistrate’s language was an abuse of his position. 


The case, therefore, was brought before the House of Commons 
on Tuesday evening, Mr. Atherley Jones moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House for that purpose. He insisted that police- 
man and Magistrate had been oppressive; and he was unex- 
pectedly supported by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Caine, the 
latter of whom charged the police with habitually collecting 
black-mail from the women of the town. Mr. Matthews, who at 
first was a great deal too pedantic in his demeanour, altered his 
bearing in a way we cannot like at all when the Unionists rose ; 
but he adhered to a foolish opinion that the matter was outside 
his jurisdiction. Miss Cass must prosecute the policeman; and 
as to the Magistrate, the Lord Chancellor could not inquire till 
legal proceedings had been taken. This reply, which, as we 
have shown elsewhere, is not in accordance with precedent, 
irritated the House, Lord R. Churchill flung over his nominee 
as too pedantic, many Tories and Unionists walked out, and the 
Government was beaten by 153 to 148. Next day, therefore, Mr. 
Smith announced, as he ought to have done on Tuesday, that 
the fullest and most searching inquiry would be made, repeat- 
ing the assurance in a way which satisfied the House. Mr. 
Matthews has, therefore, not resigned ; but the incident has left 
an impression unfavourable to his reputation for tact. The 
accusation of heartlessness, now repeated everywhere, is, of 
course, nonsensical. We do not want “heart” in Home 
Secretaries, meaning, as that word usually does, kindly credulity, 
but energy, and a love of justice. It was in the latter quality 
that Mr. Matthews showed himself deficient. 


The French Chamber on Wednesday decided a question con- 
nected with the Military Bill which seems to be considered of 
great importance. Clause 49 empowers the Minister of War to 
allow soldiers, if reported efficient after two years in barracks, to 
return to their homes on furlough for the remaining, or 
third, year. This seems to have been intended to lighten 
military service, as the temptation to save the cost of a third of 
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the Army would weigh heavily with any Cabinet, and especially 
with a wasteful one; but General Ferron, to the surprise of the 
Republicans, energetically denounced the clause. It would 
reduce the number of efficients too much, and he for one would 
never carry it out. The Chamber therefo rejected it by 319 
to 223. If the object is to keep a great Army, General Ferron 
and the majority were clearly in the right; but the incident is 
not a peaceful one, and the irritation among the Extremists is 
extraordinary. It is difficult to see exactly what they were 
driving at, for two years’ service is recognised as too little to 
secure instinctive discipline, though it may secure drill; but we 
fancy they saw in General Ferron’s bluff refusal a declaration of 
the Army against the civil power. 


The election for the Spalding Division of Lincolnshire was 
held on Friday week, and ended in a defeat for the Unionists. In 
1885, Mr. M. E. G. Finch-Hatton carried the district for the 
Conservatives by a majority of 78, and in 1886 by one of 288. 
The numbers on that occasion were 4,561 to 4,273. On Friday 
week, however, the Conservative, Admiral Tryon, obtained only 
4,363 votes, while 5,110 were given to Mr. Halley Stewart, a 
transfer of nearly 500 votes in the wrong direction. Mr. 
Stewart holds ideas about tenant-right which made him excep- 
tionally popular; but when all deductions are made, the defeat 
for the Unionists is severe. 


The Pope, through his Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, 
has addressed to the Nuncios a remarkable circular defining his 
attitude towards the Temporal Power. While admitting the 
great evils both to the Church and to society which flow from 
the present “condition of violence” in Italy, the Pope denies 
that in seeking a cessation of the conflict he in any way 
sanctions the facts accomplished against the Church. “The 
Roman question must be settled in such a manner that the 
Pope may have complete independence and liberty, and that it 
may not be in the power of the Italian Government to change 
those conditions.” That is a widely different formula from the 
one used by Pius IX., and seems to point to a guarantee by 
Europe of the Pope’s independence and sovereignty within a 
defined quarter of Rome, large enough to contain his residence 
and the great administrative bodies of the Church. At all 
events, it would not be inconsistent with that quite possible 
solution. 


Mr. Goschen on Wednesday made a long spesch to his consti- 
tuents of St. George’s, Hanover Square, chiefly directed against 
obstruction. He maintained that the Home-rule cause had receded, 
the proof being that Parliament had regained its power of 
managing its own affairs. The differences between the Unionists 
and the Liberals have become deeper than ever they were ; yet the 
Unionists have been able to cohere together with even greater 
decision. They have been met throughout by strenuous obstruc- 
tion, though the resistance may be divided into two periods. 
During the first, the Liberals openly condoned obstruction ; 
during the second, they gently rebuked their Parnellite 
friends. Obstruction, however, continued; and the Govern- 
ment, in order to restore to Parliament its freedom, was 
obliged to bring deliberation to a close. The true object 
of the obstructives was to convince the country that the 
Unionist Government could not govern; but that object had 
been foiled. Mr. Goschen mentioned a number of measures 
which the Government desired to pass, and pointed to the Land 
Bill as evidence of “the modern spirit” in which the Govern- 
ment desired to advance. A singular evidence of the truth of 
this pregnant remark was accidentally offered on the following 
day. Lord Feversham, during a discussion on the Land- 
transfer Bill, moved to omit the clause abolishing primo- 
geniture, which he held to be inconsistent with our “ mixed 
Constitution.” The clause, however, was carried by 66 to 55, 
and it was carried by a speech from the “Tory ” Premier, Lord 
Salisbury, who declared that primogeniture had become a prac- 
tical inconvenience, which could not be any longer endured ! 


How dangerous is political prophecy! A year ago, at 
Nottingham, on July 11th, Mr. John Morley predicted con- 
fidently that in twelve months the policy of Home-rule would 
carry the assent of Parliament. The year has elapsed, and Mr. 
John Morley would certainly not venture now to renew his 
prophecy for next year, or even for the year after. Again, a 
year ago, multitudes of politicians maintained,—some of them 
very distinguished men, like Mr. Bryce and Sir Lyon Playfair, 








—that the new constituencies would never again allow the law 
to be enforced in Ireland, or “ coercion,” as they called it, to be 
applied. Yet the Irish Criminal Law Amendment Bill has now, 
we believe, passed the House of Commons. Indeed, prophecies 
that democracies must be weak, are especially dangerous. 


Mr. W. Morgans, a mining engineer, who deserves the highest 
credit for the intrepidity with which he espouses the duty of 
humanity to the horses in colliery pits, at the risk of offending 
a great many colliery owners and managers, wrote a most 
powerful letter to the Colliery Guardian of July 1st, on the 
cruel treatment to which horses in pits are often subjected, 
especially from want of water. “Only abont a year ago,” he 
writes, “a case came to my knowledge where several horses 
suffered so acutely from thirst as to rush towards the miners 
when drinking tea out of their cans,—craving for the liquid they 
could hear bubbling into the men’s mouths. Some of those 
horses were well known to have died from sheer thirst and 
exhaustion from overwork ; and in their extremity were known 
to seize the men’s tea-cans between their teeth in vain desire to 
get at the liquid inside!” Such a picture of animal suffering 
should fill us with horror. The true remedy, as Mr. Morgans 
says, and the only adequate remedy, would be to obtain for the 
representatives of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals the legal right of access to the mines as they now have 
that of access toa cattle market. Mr. Morgans believes that 
most managers of mines would welcome such a rule, as 
strengthening their hands in the effort to secure proper treat- 
ment for the horses whose sufferings are a great source of loss, 
as well as of acute pain to all humane persons. 


The evidence given at the trial of three Strasburgers, now 
accused of treason before the Supreme Tribunal at Leipzig, has 
greatly irritated Germany. The principal of the accused, Tobias 
Klein, an architect or surveyor, has, it seems clear, been regularly 
paid by Colonel Vincent, of the French War Office, to send him 
drawings and accounts of all fortifications in Strasburg. The 
information sent was unusually accurate and good, and it was 
sent through M. Schnaebele, the hero of the recent kidnapping 
case, which naturally increases the excitement. The Germans 
declare Colonel Vincent’s action to be proof positive of the 
hostile designs of France, and accuse him of exceptional base- 
ness in bribing German subjects. We have no defence to make 
for the use of spies in time of peace, but there is exaggeration in the 
condemnations uttered. All Governments buy information about 
possible enemies, neither Klein nor his accomplices were in the 
employ of the German Government, and Klein, at all events, was 
only technically a German. His simple defence is that he is a 
born Alsatian, that his duty was to France, and that he is “a 
French spy, not a German traitor.” The theory hitherto always 
has been that an honourable man might be a spy for his own 
country, but that he must not object to death if found out. The 
moral question is a little complicated, but, we fancy, the right 
theory is this. Spying is fair in war, because it is acknowledged 
on both sides to be within the regular rules, and is therefore 
expected; but in peace it involves a degree of treachery varying 
with the circumstances. 


Thursday’s debate on the third reading of the Irish Crimes 
Bill was opened by a very eloquent speech from Mr. Gladstone, 
in which he specially characterised the Bill as an “ alternative” 
policy to Home-rule, and condemned it vigorously for that very 
reason. He attacked the Government very smartly for having 
exceeded all previous Bills of the kind, both in the severity and 
in the nature of the provisions; but Mr. Balfour's reply 
showed that he had forgotten some of the more remarkable of 
the provisions of the Act of 1870, while the Attorney-General 
proved that he was quite mistaken in supposing that a sort of 
boycotting is permitted to English Trade-Unionists which is 
not to be permitted to Irish peasants. Mr. O’Brien madea 
speech full of protestations of loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, but one 
very different indeed in tone from his speech in Cork, made 
after his return from Canada; and Colonel Saunderson followed 
with a very lively speech against the National League as the 
evil genius of Ireland and the enemy of all remedial legislation. 
And he ended by declaring that Mr. Gladstone had become 
the sheet-anchor of Unionism, in consequence of the dismay 
which his speeches excited in all true Unionists. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


M* HALLEY STEWART’S victory at Spalding sur- 

passed greatly even the expectations of the most 
sanguine of his friends. It was a great discouragement to all 
Unionists who are disposed to be discouraged, though we 
believe that even those who won the victory do not attribute it 
in any important measure to the electors’ sympathy with Home- 
rule, while, of course, they do and must attribute it, in the case 
of all who were not in sympathy with Home-rule, to compara- 
tive indifference on the question. However, it should not be at all 
more satisfactory to Unionists to find so all-important an issue 
one for which English electors care little or nothing, than to 
find it one of which they take the wrong view. Indeed, so far 
as we are concerned, we would much rather know that a con- 
stituency had voted for Home-rule from hearty faith in a 
. political proposal which we regard with the deepest dislike, 
than from indifference to one of the most important questions 
which can possibly be submitted to the people of the 
United Kingdom. We would rather see the constituencies go 
wrong in deference to the judgment of a great popular leader 
like Mr. Gladstone, than see them go wrong because the interest 
of the tenant-farmer’s question or the interest of the land ques- 
tion had swallowed up for them entirely the interest of the 
much more important question of Home-rule. 

But whether the majority of the electors of the Spalding 
Division of Lincolnshire have formed a wrong judgment on the 
great issue of the day, or whether they have formed on it, for 
the most part, no judgment at all, what the defeat means for 
Liberal Unionists is simply this,—that, hard as they have 
laboured at their task of convincing the English people how 
great a danger lies before them, they are as yet far from the 
end of their labours. They have no more right to be dis- 
couraged than the missionary has to be discouraged when he 
sees how little of his seed is as yet sown, and how little of 
that which is sown has borne fruit. The whole future of the 
United Kingdom is a matter so weighty that we cannot afford 
to think of anything but the necessity for redoubling our 
zeal when we gain new evidence of the inadequacy of the 
impression which we have as yet produced on the democracy 
of Great Britain. A cause in which we admit discourage- 
ment before we are beaten,—or, for that matter, even after 
we are beaten, while there still remains, as in this case there 
must for a long time remain, room for undoing the mistake 
into which the people had fallen,—is not a cause with 
which the heart can be really identified. The true secret of 
success is to take every defeat as a spur to more hearty and 
more strenuous exertion. If we cannot endure hardness, we are 
no true soldiers. If we cannot fight all the more earnestly for 
the buffets we receive, we are not worthy either to buffet or to 
be buffeted in such a cause as this, What we are fighting for 
is that the British name shall not be stained with the deliberate 
injustice of handing over a minority of the people of this 
Kingdom, bound hand and foot, to a persecution of the 
nature of which we have had full warning in those political 
lazarettos which Mr. Parnell has sown thick in Ireland. 
What we are fighting for is that the British Legislature 
shall draw closer rather than relax the bonds by which the 
organisation of this Kingdom has been bound together during 
the lifetime of our grandfathers, our fathers, and ourselves. 
We have bound ourselves not to give ground to the party who 
proclaim the moral leprosy of all who under an equal law 
exercise their free judgment in a manner which ignores the cruel 
decrees which the Parnellites have lawlessly promulgated. And 
we have bound ourselves not to stimulate those centrifugal 
forces of clan-jealousy which bid fair, if they are to be made 
the principles of political classification, to grind the United 
Kingdom to a fine tribal powder. We have secured the best 
evidence we can have, the evidence of the great leader whom 
we were all formerly so proud to follow, that these are results 
which, in greater or less degree, he distinctly contemplates and 
does not condemn. He has told us that, however little he may 
like “ boycotting,” it is the “only available remedy ” for the 

present inequalities of the law in Ireland, and that he sees 
nothing, therefore, in the use made by the Irish National League 
of that tremendous weapon, to deter us from surrendering 
Ireland to the sway of that League. He has told us that, so 
far from regarding it as a great misfortune that in Ireland the 
traditions of race-feeling place an insuperable bar in the 
way of a genuine political fusion of our peoples, he is pre- 





pared, and even anxious, to see a similar tradition gaining 
ground in Wales and Scotland, till,—-we suppose,—Wales and 
Scotland, too, shall become race-tight compartments in the 
ship of State. Well, these are the political principles against 
which we are pledged to do combat at any cost to our own 
ease. And it would be base to let ourselves be discouraged 
because the young democracy shows signs of appreciating 
very inadequately as yet the significance of these great 
perils. There can be no more critical period in a nation’s life 
than the first years of its full manhood, when it first tastes 
the meaning of popular power without fully appreciating its 
temptations and its responsibilities. That is the period wa 
have just reached. We may say of the people who are passing 
through that period in their political apprenticeship, that unless 
they face some experience very close akin to that referred to b 
the sacred writer who warned his disciples that they had “ not. 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” they will never 
make great traditions or found popular liberty on a noble and 
stable foundation. It seems to us that that in politics which 
corresponds to sin in the moral life of the individual, is pre- 
cisely that which we are now challenged to do in Ireland, 
though, of course, we do not for a moment doubt that Mr, 
Gladstone, and all who, supporting Mr. Gladstone, are one with 
him in spirit and temper, look upon it in a very different 
light. But to us it is of the very essence of political sin in a 
democracy to delegate power to those whom we know to be 
intoxicated with vindictive and ambitious passions,—vindictive 
and ambitious passions for which, no doubt, our own ancestors 
must bear the blame, though that should make us all the more 
resolute not now to give them free play,—or to foster that 
fatal spirit of clannishness and jealousy out of which a nation 
must rise before it can be great, and into which it can never 
sink back again without dwindling into the moral and political 
insignificance it richly deserves. 





THURSDAY’S DEBATE, 


‘ie great interest of Thursday’s debate was the eloquent 
and remarkable speech of Mr, Gladstone, and the replies 
which it elicited from Mr. Balfour, the Attorney-General, and 
Colonel Saunderson. We have often maintained in this 
journal previously to the end of 1885, that Mr. Gladstone was 
at heart swayed in very great measure by sympathies which in 
the very best sense might be called conservative. Nor do we, 
even now, doubt that he believes most heartily in the con- 
servative character of his present policy; that he regards his 
own policy as the only true Unionist policy; that he holds 
with the utmost ardour his newly acquired and very slenderly 
grounded belief that if we would but abandon our attempts to 
enforce British law in Ireland, and allow Irishmen to make 
and enforce their own law, we should soon be acting 
in happy concert with the Irish Legislature, and reaping 
the very first fruits of a true Union. We have no 
more doubt that Mr. Gladstone believes this, than we 
have of our own complete incredulity. But something 
more is needed to establish the bond-fide conservatism 
of a statesman than his profound belief in the healing and 
restoring character of his own policy, He must at least 
have something to show on the ground of experience for his 
confidence in it; and, unfortunately, this is precisely where Mr. 
Gladstone’s conservatism utterly breaks down. He calls it con- 
servative to give back to Ireland something at least approach- 
ing to her former independent Legislature, though he will 
admit that to compare the prosperity of Ireland under her own 
Legislature with her prosperity now, would be the utter con- 
demnation of his measure. He calls it conservative to set the 
Irish free from the legislative trammels of the British repre- 
sentatives, though only two years ago he was arguing in the 
House of Commons that the great majority of the representatives 
of Great Britain in that House would furnish ample guarantees 
against the danger that the Irish majority might carry measures 
oppressive to the Irish minority. He calls it conservative 
now to set Irish Associations free to boycott whom they will, 
though five years ago he set forth the naked tyranny of the 
process called boycotting in language of the utmost force and 
fervour, the mere reading of which in the House of Commons 
on Thursday by Mr. A. J. Balfour measured more impressively 
than anything else the great distance which Mr. Gladstone had 
travelled in his estimates of the most elementary moral facts 
and their significance during the last five years. He maintains 
now that it is conservative in the truest sense to let crime go 
in a very large measure unpunished in Ireland, even though 
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while he maintained in the year 1870 that immediate 
measures should be taken to stop the increase of crime, the 
number of serious crimes in the preceding June having been 
exactly six. In a word, not only since 1870, but since 1882, 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the significance and danger of 
Irish crime has undergone a revolution almost more com- 
plete than his estimate of the healthy influence of letting 

ople do as they please, and of abandoning the effort 
to control them when they either wish to intimidate each 
other, or to throw off the galling part of the British yoke. He 
has done perhaps greater things than any other statesman of 
our era; but no man has contributed so much to antinomian 
views of society and government as Mr. Gladstone has during 
the last eighteen months of his life. He would have us, in 
absolute faith of the salutary effects of that policy, throw 
Ireland, bound hand and foot, into the power of men of whom we 
only know this,—that they derive their chief funds from agitators 
who have recommended freely the weapons of dynamite and 
assassination, and whose Irish policy, so far as they have been 
permitted to broach it, has been expressed by the “ No-Rent ” 
manifesto of 1881, the boycotting of the last six years, and the 
“ Plan of Campaign” in 1886 and 1887. Did ever any great 
statesman put forth as conservative a policy founded on a more 
wild and sanguine conjecture that the future conduct of a 
particular clique of politicians would be the very opposite of 
their past ? 

And Mr. Gladstone’s detailed charges against the Govern- 
ment were hardly less well-founded than the general tenor of 
his political hopes. He maintained, for instance, that there 
was nothing in any of the Liberal Coercion Bills at all to com- 
pare in stringency with the provisions affecting political Asso- 
ciations in the present Bill,—the fact being that in 1870 the 
Magistrates were empowered to give six months’ hard labour to 
any man who, being out in suspicious circumstances, did not 
choose to give an account of himself ; whereas under the present 
Bill, even if a political Association in any district be proclaimed 
as dangerous to order, it must be shown in a regular Court of 
Justice, and on adequate evidence, that after that proclamation 
had been issued, any offender against the provisions affecting 
such Associations had continued to be an active member of 
that Association. No reasonable man will doubt for a moment 
that the stringency of the interference with liberty in the Act 
of 1870 was indefinitely greater than the stringency of this 
new measure. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone’s view of the 
acts which ought to be and ought not to be punished, has 
changed far more rapidly than he is himself aware of. He 
judges of Irish offences now by a standard which is as 
different from his standard in 1870 or 1882, as the number of 
Parnellites in 1887 differs from their number in the first of 
those years. And the strange thing is that, as we seriously 
believe, it is the multiplication of the number of Parnellite 
Members which has brought about this revolution in 
Mr. Gladstone’s moral standard. Even in this speech he 
makes it avowedly one of the worst features of this 
Bill that the Irish representative opposition to it is so 
much more formidable numerically than the opposition of 
the Irish representatives of 1870 and 1882. So far as we 
can judge, if the Welsh representatives voted by a majority 
of six to one to-morrow, that the payment of Welsh rents 
ought never to be enforced by British legislation, Mr. Glad- 
stone would change his mind on the spot as to the moral aspect 
of the matter. In other words, political right and wrong becomes 
afunction of the numbers in its favour or against it. 

Nevertheless, when Colonel Saunderson said in his otherwise 
very temperate speech, that he looked upon Mr. Gladstone as 
the sheet-anchor of the Unionist Party, he was surely somewhat 
unfair in his implication. It is not Mr. Gladstone whose speeches 
excite the opposition to the Parnellite Party ; it is the Parnellite 
Party themselves who excite that opposition. When we compare 
Mr. O’Brien’s speeches in the United States or at Cork with Mr. 
O’Brien’s speeches in the House of Commons, we naturally feel 
the greatest possible distrust of Mr. O’Brien. What strikes us 
with wonder in Mr. Gladstone is, first, that he attaches such 
an immense, we were going to say, such a superstitious, im- 
portance to representative numbers on matters of the most 
simple morality ; and, next, that he is not startled by the im- 
pressive difference of tone between the speeches of Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. O’Brien, and the rest of the party in Ireland or the United 
States, and the speeches which they deliver in the House of 
Commons, Perhaps we ought to exempt Mr. Dillon from 

this imputation. So far as we can see, he is equally frank 
in expounding the principles on which the Irish people ought 
to act, whether he speaks on an Irish hill-side, or in the 


palace at Westminster. But that any one anxious for the 
prosperity of Ireland, as Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly is, 
should be desirous to exchange the Legislature of Westminster 
for the Legislature in which Mr. Dillon’s would be the voice 
second, even if not first, in influence, does, we confess, fill us 
with the deepest astonishment and dismay. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE, 

E wonder if any one in Europe, France included, under- 

stands clearly the present drift of French foreign poliey. 
It must have a drift, whether M. Flourens is competent or not, 
and one that is intelligible to M. Grévy and to the body of 
French diplomatists; but what is it? On the surface, it 
appears irrational to a degree which is entirely inconsistent 
with probability, French statesmen being shrewd men, well 
acquainted with facts, and by no means so dominated by 
“ideas” as it is sometimes the fashion to assume. The 
situation as the world understands it is, broadly, this, —France 
desires to recover her provinces, to regain her military 
prestige, and to have in several directions a somewhat 
freer hand. She is, however, carefully watched, and 
on many serious questions resisted, by the vast combination 
called the “ alliance of Central Europe,” which she considers, 
justly or unjustly, directed specially against her. She looks 
beyond it, therefore, for aid, and, one would think, would desire, 
first of all, the goodwill of every Power capable of furnishing 
any counterpoise to the weight of the grand alliance. That is 
to say, one would expect her to cultivate the friendship of Great 
Britain, of Russia, of Spain—a Power which, though dis- 
regarded, could give her invaluable help in a crisis on the 
Southern shore of the Mediterranean—and of the Papacy, 
which in Germany, Austria, and Italy counts as an important 
factor. Moreover, she would be expected to do her utmost 
to pacify Germany until the hour arrived, and to weaken the 
alliance by courting Italy, and rendering it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for that Power, if the great struggle comes on, to 
abandon a strictly defensive attitude. Instead of this, the 
French Foreign Office tries to conciliate Russia only, and does 
that so badly, that nothing like an active alliance can be 
formed, St. Petersburg being unable to get over its distrust 
of a Power so essentially revolutionary that it selects 1889 as 
a centenary year for a grand Exhibition, and asks Russia to 
assist in that celebration. The Foreign Office sanctions projects 
which, like the mobilisation of the three corps darmée of 
Central France, are considered in Germany dangerous, though 
not direct exhibitions of hostile feeling. It annoys Italy at 
every turn, not only by refusing treaties of commerce in 
such a way that the Italian Government complained publicly 
in Parliament of its conduct, but by interferences with 
its cherished designs in the Red Sea, and by loudly ex- 
pressed suspiciousness of its alliance with Great Britain. It 
80 mismanages relations with Spain, that the adhesion 
of that country to the central alliance was last week 
publicly, though prematurely, announced in all papers, and 
it positively persecutes the Papacy,—at home, in Italy, and 
in China. Finally, it allows its agents to assume a 
tone towards Great Britain in regard to Turkey, as well as 
Egypt, which is almost deliberately provocative. The Note 
which it appears the French Ambassador at Constantinople 
did, after all, hand in to the Sultan, is the most unfriendly 
document which for half-a-century has been issued by any 
country not determined on war. It is the sort of paper which 
usually precedes the commencement of hostilities. Count 
de Montebello not only declares that France will not accept 
the situation which England is producing in the Mediterranean, 
but accuses her of designs upon the Turkish Empire, and 
offers the Sultan assistance against her in words never 
employed unless the assistance is intended to include 
military aid. In consequence, a Treaty between Eng- 
land and the Sultan, already arranged down to somewhat 
small details, and ratified in London, has at the twelfth 
hour fallen through. As it happens, the English nation, 
occupied with other things, cares little about the Treaty ; 
but it feels all the same the bitterness of an undeserved 
hostility—for England, whatever may be the truth as 
regards Russia, bears no enmity to France—and its rulers 
must be irritated almost past bearing. Lord Salisbury has an 
alternative policy before him, and his Government is not 
dependent upon success in Egypt; but it is not in human 
nature, certainly not in his nature, to endure such a rebuff as 
he has received at Constantinople without exasperation, or 
without feeling that any event which placed the power of retort 





in his hand would so far be acceptable. He is not likely to 
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be driven from his course by diplomatic affronts; but, never- 
theless, the French, to the extent of their power, have striven 
to inflict on him a personal humiliation. 

Why do the French statesmen pursue such a course? There 
ig nothing in the foreign situation to explain it, for the Russian 
Government cares nothing about our action in Egypt—which 
the Emperor Nicholas offered, with Crete, to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour—and certainly will not help France the more readily 
against Germany because she paralyses herself by a quarrel 
with Great Britain. Nor is there anything in the internal 
situation of French polities. The British Government is in no 
way hostile to the Republic as a Republic; and though it 
shelters the exiled Princes as it sheltered the exiled Com- 
munists, it certainly neither promotes nor favours any intrigues 
which may be in progress in France. It is, indeed, an idea of 
the British people, sedulously fostered by many recent writers, 
that a Bourbon réyime in France would be far more unfriendly 
te this country than a Republican one. We have not resisted 
French colonial expansion in any way to justify the present 
hostility, and there is no commercial question under discussion 
between the two countries. On the other hand, there is no 
trace in the French people of any wish for a great struggle 
with England. There are no signs in the Chamber that 
resistance to England would be a popularcry. The people, 
as a mass, know nothing and care nothing about Egypt, 
and positively detest the notion of an Indo-Chinese Empire, 
with its inevitable consequence,—a vast consumption of 
conscripts. What, then, is the impelling motive for a 
policy which, though it has not as yet alarmed the 
English people, has disgusted their rulers, and has provoked 
official attention to the development of our military strength, 
to the cultivation of a warm alliance with Italy, and to 
the extension of the available resources of the Navy? It is 
a most perplexing problem, and the only solution we can offer 
does not more than half convince us. It is that the French 
statesmen are acting under the influence of what is really 
temper, and nothing better,—temper so acrid that it over- 
comes their usual shrewdness. They think France is not 
80 influential as, with her vast Army, she ought to be; they 
are resentful of all action that she has not sanctioned ; and 
they seek, first of all, to make Europe recognise that in all 
affairs of moment their help is indispensable. They want to 
make themselves felt outside France, and can do it only by 
thwarting everybody who does not pay a visible, and therefore 
gratifying, price for their friendship. There have always been 

eminine qualities in French statesmanship,—a proclivity to 
jealousy, an eagerness to shine, a desire before all things for 
acknowledged position in the world. The present rulers of 
France, not feeling quite safe, and being rather new in the 
great society of Europe, let these foibles master them, and 
quarrel and coax in international affairs very much as social 
aspirants do upon a smaller field. That is feeble, and but for 
the hard business-sense at the back of the French head, would 
be dangerous; but then, Governments sometimes are feeble, 
and feeble from other causes than want of material power. 
The Crimean War was fought in part to avenge a slight passed 
by the Czar upon Napoleon III. M. Flourens, who is 
at all events nominally responsible, or M, Ferry, if he is really 
behind him, as men report, is snatching at all manner of small 
advantages, careless of the enduring enmities which his perverse 
activity may provoke. He has, for instance, carried his point at 
Constantinople by pressure of a kind which neither the Sultan 
nor his Government will forgive, and which may make any 
future negotiations for the benefit of France exceedingly diffi- 
cult. M. Flourens and his colleagues care nothing about that, 
so long as they can boast that France has triumphed, and has 
reasserted her “natural supremacy” in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. They have gained absolutely nothing but enmity in 
the Mediterranean or elsewhere, for England remains as before, 
encamped on the Nile; but they have, they think, vindicated 
“their position” in the planetary parish, and are exultant 
over that achievement. It is difficult to believe that the policy 
of a great country is influenced by such motives; but where, 
except in temper, is there an explanation of French action ? 





“MUTABILITY” AND LORD HARTINGTON. 


yO any one who studies dispassionately the controversy 
between Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone which com- 
menced at Manchester a fortnight ago and has been running 
on through almost the whole of this week, it will be evident, we 
think, that Mr. Gladstone’s charge against Lord Hartington of 


which might with great justice be brought against all the 
statesmen of the day, beginning with Mr. Gladstone, including 
none more emphatically than Lord Salisbury and Sir William 
Harcourt, applying completely to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
George Trevelyan, and though also affecting Lord Hartington 
affecting him less seriously perhaps than any statesman of the 
day who has devoted himself to the subject, except only Mr, 
John Morley. If Mr. John Morley has varied in his view, ag 
he has, it has been due only to the necessity of common 
action with other men, without whom it was impossible to 
form a party at all. But of him at least it may be said that 
he has shown no leaning to mutability, and has kept 
as faithful to his original view,—not, however, one ex- 
pressed till very much later in the day than that of most of 
his colleagues,—as the exigencies of common action with 
others rendered anyhow possible. But of all the other leading 
statesmen of either party, a great “ mutability ” must certainly 
be affirmed; a great mutability which rises to a maximum, 
perhaps, in Sir William Harcourt, and sinks to a minimum in 
Lord Hartington. We cannot at all exclude Mr. Gladstone 
from the charge of mutability, and of decidedly greater 
mutability than Lord Hartington, though he has, we think, 
shown that from the spring of 1883 he had begun to con- 
template the duty of acting towards the Parnellite Party on 
the principle, “ Whosoever will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also;” and that from 
his first taking up of the Irish Question, his mind has moved 
steadily, though sometimes rather slowly, sometimes “ by leaps 
and bounds,” in one direction. We know that in 1871, at Aber- 
deen, Mr. Gladstone could not discover a single special grievance 
in Ireland that had been left unremedied, except the grievance of 
inequality between the Catholics and Protestants in relation to 
their University education ; and that he then held that, so far 
as taxation affected the question, it weighed on Ireland less 
onerously than on England. We know that at that time he 
regarded the Land Act of 1870 as having gone the full length 
of what was needed or desirable towards a settlement of the 
land question, and that it was not till 1880 that his mind 
took a new leap in that direction (though for ten years this 
journal had insisted that the Act of 1870 had fallen far short of 
the emergency). We know that in 1881 he acquiesced,—very 
reluctantly, we believe, but still acquiesced,—in the suspension 
of Habeas Corpus in Ireland, for the purpose of shutting up 
“village ruffians” who could not be found guilty of any 
crime, though he now denounces as a monstrous accusation the 
statement that his own Government went further in coercion a 
few years ago than the present Government is going now. We 
know that in 1882 he carried a Crimes Act severer by far on 
most points than that which was read (we suppose) a third 
time yesterday in the House of Commons, and inferior to it in 
stringency only on one point,—the power taken in the present 
Act to punish membership of any Association, when the Govern- 
ment of Ireland has proclaimed that that Association is a dis- 
turbing element in the civil order of the country without the 
dissent of either House of Parliament. We know that in that 
year Mr. Gladstone thought it a right and high-minded policy to 
put down with a strong hand the agitation which threatened the 
provisions of the Land Act of 1881 with impotence, and that 
no language could have been firmer and haughtier than his,— 
the whole of this country supporting him in it with enthusiasm, 
—against the operations of the Land League. We are now 
told by himself that in 1883, when we conclude that his 
mind had taken a new leap on that subject, he regarded with 
“little less than horror” Lord Hartington’s view that the 
extension of local self-government in Ireland ought to wait till 
Ireland had settled down into a less restless and disturbed 
condition. We know that early in 1885 there was a party 
in the Cabinet, headed probably by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke, for granting some modified form of separate 
Legislative Council to Ireland, which would have been 
empowered probably to deal with education and certain other 
local questions, and Mr. Gladstone implies that he agreed with 
this party, while Lord Hartington opposed it,—Sir George 
Trevelyan probably taking a view of his own, founded-on his 
own experience as Irish Secretary, but certainly agreeing more 
nearly with Mr. Chamberlain than with Lord Hartington. 
We know that after the Government had resigned in 
1885, Lord Hartington again made a speech which 
called forth a remonstrance from Mr. Gladstone, though 
Lord Hartington intimates that that remonstrance touched 
chiefly the inopportuneness of making any declaration on the 
subject of Irish policy, as then premature, while Mr, Gladstone 
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Lord Hartington’s speech, And we know that in Decem- 
per, 1885, Mr. Gladstone made up his mind positively 
for Home-rule, though his election address in September had 

repared the country only for a measure which it was pretty 
certain that the Parnellites would consider wholly inadequate 
to their desires, and would strongly resist. Now, here we have 
a record of continual change of view, though change tending 
always in the direction of more and more concession to the 
demands of the party represented by the National League. And 
the change has gone on steadily since then. We have learned 
this year that Mr. Gladstone now regards “ boycotting” with 
dislike indeed, but with tolerance, as a necessary evil so long as 
no Irish Legislature exists, as the only “ available remedy ” for 
otherwise irremediable evils, and is prepared to denounce as 
gross injustice in 1887 the very process of sternly putting it 
down which in 1881-and 1882 he recommended with all his 
heart to an enthusiastic British people. Further, in 1887 he 
is prepared to hold up Ireland rather for imitation to 
Wales and Scotland, and to represent Parnellism as praise- 
worthy Nationalism, which deserves to be imitated in other 

arts of the British Isles, than to look forward, as he once 
looked forward, to the time when, under the influence of just 
legislation for Ireland, that country would subside into a loyal 
constituent of the great whole represented in the common 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

Now, this story of Mr. Gladstone’s mind on the subject of 
Ireland is, we think, a story of mutability, and we do not think 
that even “ extreme mutability ” would be too strong a phrase, 
though it is mutability all tending in one direction. Lord Har- 
tington has, so far as we know, never varied but once. He was 
very much opposed to extending even local self-government to 
Ireland till there was ground for hoping that, owing to our 
land legislation, the disposition to make every concession a new 
platform for more revolutionary demands had disappeared, and 
consequently that Ireland would use her local liberties for the 
purpose for which they were given, and not for the purpose 
of squeezing out larger concessions. When Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his Home-rule Bill, Lord Hartington,—perhaps 
under Mr, Chamberlain’s influence, perhaps under the convic- 
tion that it was no longer possible to refuse all concession,— 
proposed the compromise suggested in his Rossendale election 
address, which was undoubtedly a considerable, and in our 
view a dangerous, modification of his attitude; but certainly 
it does not amount to “ extreme mutability,” or to mutability 
of a kind to compare at all with that of any other statesman 
of the day, Mr. John Morley only excepted. Mr. Chamberlain, 
as we believe, was the steady advocate in the Cabinet of 1885 
of a moderate concession to the Irish demands, but has firmly 
resisted any demands tending, in his view, to weaken the 
authority of the British Parliament and to break up the unity of 
the Empire. Sir George Trevelyan has done the same, but 
has shown “extreme mutability” as to what it is that, in 
his opinion, would involve these dangers, holding at one time 
that it is absolutely essential to refuse all executive control 
over the police and Magistracy to the Irish Local Govern- 
ment, and now apparently having dropped that condition 
without a word. Sir William Harcourt leapt at one bound 
from passionate denunciation of the Parnellites to complete 
surrender to them. Lord Salisbury, while insisting on strong 
and steady repression of all Irish lawlessness one day, and 
allowing his Lord-Lieutenant the next to consult Mr. Parnell on 
his view of Irish self-government, and announcing to the world 
on the day after, that to punish boycotting was absolutely 
impossible, has now come round again to his view of strong 
and steady repression of all Irish lawlessness. In a word, 
“ mutability ” has marked the policy of all our statesmen in 
relation to Ireland, excepting Mr. Morley, and “extreme 
mutability ” has marked that of many of them. But the very 
minimum of mutability has been represented by Lord 
Hartington. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND MISS OASS. 

HE police, the Magistrate in Marlborough Street, and the 
Government all blundered sadly in the matter of Miss 

Cass. It seems past question that this young woman, fore- 
woman at a milliner’s shop, was walking down Regent Street 
at 9.30 p.m. on the night of the 28th ult. It is hardly dark 
at that hour; but if it had been dark, she had a perfect right 
to walk there unmolested, and it is of the highest importance 
that the right should be maintained. It is against etiquette 
among “ the classes” for a young woman to be abroad after 
nightfall unescorted ; but there are thousands of most respect- 
able young women in London—teachers, married women, shop- 











women, and servants—who must be abroad late either because 
of their work, or because they can get an outing at no other 
time. Miss Cass was about her own lawful business when 
she was arrested by a constable, accused of soliciting gentle- 
men, and next day taken before Mr. Newton, the Magistrate 
in Marlborough Street. The policeman swore that he had 
seen her solicit gentlemen on various occasions during the 
past six weeks—an impossibility if, as is alleged, Miss 
Cass had only been three weeks in London,—and although 
her employer offered to swear to her respectability, the 
Magistrate believed the policeman, and dismissed the accused 
with “a caution,” which he possibly meant kindly, bat 
which affixed on a respectable girl the brand of prostitu- 
tion. We do not suppose Mr. Newton meant even to be 
harsh. He decides a dozen such cases in a month; he knew, 
what is the fact unfortunately, that there are milliners’ shops 
in London, even in the largest streets, where the assistants are 
wretchedly paid, and practically taught to sell themselves ; 
and believing the policeman, he fancied he had such a case 
before him. He was, however, hasty, and even reckless, in not 
hearing the employer on oath, and in assuming guilt on evidence 
which, as he clearly felt, did not justify him in inflicting 
punishment. The truth is, that not one charge in ten brought 
before the Police Magistrates is either trumped up or doubtful, 
that they grow accustomed to assume guilt, that they distrust 
all denials, and that they learn to believe the reprimands they 
administer are kindnesses, the prisoners before them having 
neither characters to be injured nor feelings to be hurt. They 
grow, in the course of business, at once experienced and indurated, 
and when in rare cases they come in contact with the innocent, 
they often seem, and occasionally are, prejudiced or harsh. 

It was a matter of course that such a case should be eagerly 
taken up. It was really an important one, for the streets must 
be free for respectable women, and our present system leaves 
far too much power in the hands of individual policemen ; but it 
had, besides, every element in it calculated to attract the dealers 
in sensation. “ Youth,” ‘‘innocence,” “outraged female honour,”. 
“the claims of the poor,’ “police despotism,” “ magisterial 
harshness,”—the philanthropists rarely have so attractive a 
case ; and Miss Cass’s complaint was speedily brought before 
the House of Commons, where the Members, always creditably 
ready to redress individual wrong, were positively eager to 
debate anything that carried them even for a moment out of 
the Irish quag. The Government, unfortunately for them, did 
not appreciate the importance of the complaint; the Home 
Secretary at first refused inquiry; and even when the in- 
dignant, and for once reasonable philanthropists forced a 
debate, neither he nor Mr. Smith comprehended the position. 
Mr. Matthews spoke throughout, even after he had changed 
his tone in a rather sickening spirit of deference to 
Mr. Chamberlain, as if those who were pleading for in- 
quiry were asking him for something entirely outside the 
sphere of his official duty,—as if, in fact, they were requiring 
him to re-try a case already tried by competent authority. He 
never perceived that the essence of the complaint was that an 
innocent person had been oppressed by officials for whose con- 
duct he was directly responsible to Parliament. He, and 
nobody else, is the responsible head of the police in London, 
the only State official from whom, in the case of police 
misconduct, Parliament can extort redress. As to the Magis- 
tracy, the Home Secretary is always bringing the Magistraey 
to book. The operative check upon the unpaid Magistrates is 
their dread of a demand for explanation from the Home Offiee, 
such as is made, at the request of Parliament, almost every 
month ; and there is no reason why the Stipendiaries should 
be exempt from similar control. They are most excellent 
officers, entirely trusted by the people; but they are liable to 
error, like other mortals, and, like them, are none the worse 
for being looked after occasionally. When a poacher is con- 
victed without evidence, or a lad gets too severe a whipping, 
the regular course, as Mr. Matthews must have known, is for. 
the Home Secretary to ask the Magistrates for explanation, 
and then make his reply to the House. It was open to the 
Home Secretary to say that he disbelieved Miss Cass and her 
employer, if he did disbelieve them ; but it was not open-to 
him to say, as he virtually did, that Miss Cass had probably 
suffered a great wrong at the hands of a policeman and a Magis- 
trate, and then refuse the inquiry Members were demanding. 
To tell a milliner’s forewoman that she could raise the question 
by a prosecution, is in practice to refuse justice; but even if 
that suggestion were an answer to Miss Cass herself, it was 
none to Parliament, which clearly has a right to ask Govern- 
ment to investigate a charge of wrong-doing by removeable 
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officials, What is Parliament for, if it is not to investigate 
official wrong-doing? We cannot sec any possible answer to 
that contention, which, indeed, was accepted as correct after 
the Parliamentary vote. The Government, defeated by 153 
votes to 148, took a night to consider, and then pro- 
mised to do what only the day before they had declared 
to be beyond the scope of their duties and authority, 
—that is, to order an honest and thorongh investigation. A 
more melancholy muddle it would be difficult to imagine, and 
though Mr. Matthews was right in not resigning, inasmuch as it 
ia inexpedient that a Minister so attacked should be defended 
for party reasons, his conduct has weakened the general con- 
fidence in his tact and his capacity. The House was not setting 
itself up as an appellate tribunal. It was only inquiring into 
the impartiality and good faith of men to whom it entrusts 
functions, and such inquiry is not only within its competence, 
but when grave cause is shown for its interference, the most 
imperative of its duties. Mr. Matthews throughout the debate 
failed to see that, and though we admit his value to the 
Government as the only Catholic lawyer who can be obtained 
at a moment when his creed is to Irish Catholics a guarantee 
of fairness, his obstinate pedantry is pro tanto a disqualification 
for his office. 

We do not want to enter on a very disagreeable and appa- 
rently quite insoluble question; but we must say that the 
method adopted to control the social evil in London seems, 
from the evidence in this case, to be exceedingly bad. It is 
necessary, as well as right, to repress solicitation, and so make 
the streets, what they are not now, passable for decent women, 
and we suppose the power of repression must be entrusted to 
the police. Private individuals will not prosecute, partly from 
fear of ridicule, and partly from dread of insult ; and Societies 
for these special ends rarely exhibit either judgment or 
moderation. But surely the power of arrest in such cases 
might be entrusted only to picked officers, with severe in- 
structions as to their conduct, and as to the evidence which 
would justify prosecution. As it is, any policeman may arrest 
any young woman walking alone; and we are travelling towards 
the condition of affairs in Paris, where no woman of any 
attractions, without escort, is safe after dark from police arrest. 
It is nonsense to say the system works well. It does not work 
well, The police become distrusted, occasionally with reason, 
the streets are not safe for the decent women who have to 
traverse them in hundreds, and many localities are at the same 
time a perfect scandal to civilisation. Miss Cass is arrested, 
while prostitutes are not,—that is the simple fact of the 
matter, whatever be its cause. Surely Sir Charles Warren 
must be able to devise some means of keeping the 
streets in order, and that without either interfering with 
the liberty of the subject, or treating prostitution as anything 
bat an evil, to be repressed so far as the national convictions 
upon the subject will allow. The existing laws, imperfect as 
they may be, will do well enough if only they are carried out 
by decent and experienced men accustomed to the duty. That 
does not seem much to ask; and we ask it the more urgently 
because the effect of the agitation in this case will be to alarm 
the police, and prevent them from exerting themselves to 
meintain any order at all. 





THE NEW PRINCE OF BULGARIA. 


é he Bulgarian Grand Assembly has assembled in difficult 
circumstances, and like all popular bodies so placed, 
except the House of Commons, has displayed decision and 
energy. It has elected a Prince by a unanimous vote, and has 
iatimated that if its candidate is rejected by the Powers, it will 
declare the two Bulgarias independent, and elect a King with- 
out reference to the Treaty of Berlin, in which it had no share. 
The effect of this intimation will be to make all the great 
Powers hesitate to refuse their assent to the Assembly’s vote ; 
for if they do, the whole Eastern Question may be reopened, 
and war may be upon them in a month. Germany, Austria, 
and England have no interest whatever in resisting any 
choice not avowedly Russian, and Turkey will fear greatly 
a declaration which would be followed at once by an insurrec- 
tion of all the Bulgars in Macedonia, and perhaps by a 
revolution in Orete and all her islands in the Mgean. 
France cares nothing about the matter, except so far as it 
may offer her means of conciliating Russia; and the only 
serious opposition to be expected is from St. Petersburg. That 
ny be serious, for it is vain to deny that Russia has a genuine 
interest in resisting a Confederation of the Balkans, and much 
reason to fear that any successful organisation of Bulgaria 





would be followed by such a Confederacy, to which the 
Kings of Roumania and Servia are strongly inclined, while 
the Emperor of Austria, as Trustee of Bosnia, is not altogether 
hostile. The European road to Constantinople would then be 
effectually barred, and it is the European road, and not the 
road by Asia Minor, which the Russian people is anxious to 
secure. At the same time, the opposition may be less bitter 
than is expected. The Czar may think he can influence the 
new Prince, he obviously shrinks from forcing on the great 
war which might arise from an occupation of Bulgaria, he hag 
not arranged finally for a partition with the Hapsburgs, and 
he may prefer to await the effect of the intrigues which, 
Prince or no Prince, his Government can keep up in Sofia and 
Constantinople. Wherever there are Slavs, Russia will have 
a party, and will exercise an influence with which the Govern- 
ment must reckon. It is quite possible, too, that, the Prince 
elected being entirely within the sacred circle—which Prince 
Alexander was not—the Ozar may see his way to a Russian 
marriage, such as has proved so effective a method of influencing 
both Servia and Greece. 

The Sobranje has therefore, in all probability, acted wisely 
in terminating the interregnum, and there is at least a possi- 
bility that it has chosen well. Prince Ferdinand of Coburg. 
Kohari is by his father’s side a Coburg of the Catholic 
branch, by the mother’s a Bourbon, and by descent a 
great Magyar magnate of the Hungarian Kingdom. Only 
twenty-six years of age, he has been bred a soldier, 
and is said to be a man of energy, consumed by a desire 
to live a life more active and adventurous than usually falls to 
the lot of a Prince without a Principality. He isa thoroughly 
instructed man, knowing most of the greater languages of 
Europe; and he is very rich, an immense advantage in his 
new position. He will not be obliged to worry about allow- 
ances; he can maintain a guard sufficient to make assassina- 
tion difficult; and he can warn his Ministers, if they make his 
position as impossible as they at first made that of Prince 
Alexander, that he can live very comfortably without 
Bulgaria. Our own Georges were not the less influential 
with their Parliaments because Hanover was theirs. By 
all accounts, in fact, Prince Ferdinand is an able young man 
with ambitions, who thinks a crown worth some effort 
and much risk, and who has confidence enough in him- 
self to attempt a great adventure. That is the kind of man 
wanted for the position; and if he has judgment besides, and 
can wait for his chance of displaying military skill—for that 
will be his temptation—he may succeed, and be recognised 
five years hence as a prominent candidate for the ulti- 
mate prize, the Imperial throne of Byzantium. It is for 
that, and not for petty Principalities, that the struggle is 
really waged, and that which, in the great contest between 
Hapsburg and Romanoff, may fall to a claimant who will be, 
by comparison, a native Prince of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
future is, of course, utterly uncertain, but it has in it chances 
so large, that we only wonder the throne of Bulgaria has been 
so often refused. 

It will be observed that we do not discuss the possi- 
bility that the Prince may reject the throne. We do not, in 
fact, believe in it. The Bulgarian Regents have for months 
past displayed much ability, much craft, and indomitable firm- 
ness, and we may, we think, rest assured that they have made 
no such blunder as the selection of a candidate whose decision 
has not been ascertained beforehand. The Prince, we imagine, 
is on the Danube already, and will await the decision of the 
Powers, which may take time, with all the advantages to be 
derived from an accomplished fact. Once in Sofia, he will 
speedily be known to the people; and if the decision is against 
him, he may himself take the lead in the contest to be raised 
by the declaration of independence, He will have sixty thou- 
sand good soldiers, the control of the Balkan passes, the favour 
of all the Balkan States, and the goodwill of Germany, Austria, 
and England. He may fuail, nevertheless ; but the chances are 
great, and amidst the universal paralysis it will be pleasant to 
see that there is a Prince in Europe who will venture upon a 
really great risk. Eastern Europe was fast drifting into the 
position in which solutions are impossible, because every one 
demands an impossible protection against the future, and the 
Sobranje deserves all sympathy for its courage and decision. 





THE HOUSE-BOAT NUISANCE. 


UMMER life in a house-boat on the Thames has become, 
during the last twenty years, a rage among some thousands 
of well-to-do people. There is an undeniable charm—at all 
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events, as a novelty, and in fine weather—in the mode of life. 
The vessel is fitted with the internal accommodation of a 
yacht—according to size—and contains saloon, sleeping-berths, 
kitchen, and “domestic accommodation” (as a euphemism). 
She is moored under the shade of trees, and has an awning 
over the deck (or roof), She has her tenders, in the shape of 
one or two row-boats, or a punt, or a steam-launch, or one or 
all, She incurs no rates or taxes,—subject to the “ registra- 
tion-fees ” which are, at the present date, propounded in the 
latest draft of Thames Conservancy bye-laws, now awaiting the 
Order of Council. She is a cheap substitute for a riparian resi- 
dence, and is handy as such for a City man who has business 
avocations. In 1865, there was,so far as we can recollect, only 
one of these craft for pleasure residence on the river, and she 
belonged to a Bond Street perfumer. There were a few other 
house-boats—such as Salter’s barge at Oxford—used as resi- 
dences for caretakers of boats to let, and there were also the 
“ College” barges, used as dressing-rooms, at Oxford; but the 
idea of the pleasure-yacht system of the present day had not 
gained ground on the Thames. About 1865 the first steam- 
launch appeared on the upper Thames,—the ‘Ariel,’ by 
Thorneycroft. She was small, not constructed as a habitation. 
The late Mr. Blyth bought her, and she soon produced a 
demand for more; but even in 1869 there were but six such 
launches of all sizes on the upper river. 


In 1866, a Thames Conservancy Act was passed. Among 
its provisions, vesting the control of the river in the Board, 
were sections for checking pollution of the stream. All foul 
drainage into the river, or into any tributary within three 
miles’ radius, was inhibited. ‘Till then the Thames had been 
growing into a navigable sewer, up-river, and at the same time 
had become the main drinking-supply of the Metropolis. The 
latter fact caused the legislation against pollution. The Con- 
servancy had powers under the Act to give time and grace to 
riparian townships to divert their sewage, and they acted on 
this; but in due time, all riparian towns above the intake 
of the Water Companies, save Staines, have diverted their 
sewage. Only last week the daily papers commented on the 
unusual appearance of a Grand Jury in Queen’s Bench. 
That jury had been summoned to consider an indict- 
ment preferred against the Corporation of Staines for con- 
tinual pollution, and found a true bill. It is to be hoped 
that the effect of this prosecution will be to cause the speedy 
diversion of the sewage of the last of the up-river urban popu- 
lations. Meantime, while the ratepaying populations up-river 
have thus gone to great expense in diverting their sewage, a 
new and non-ratepaying class of residents have sprung up who 
daily make the river their common sewer. These are the resi- 
dents of house-boats, and of the larger class of steam-launches, 
such as are fitted for residence, and which contain “ domestic 
accommodation’ draining into the river. This year the 
floating population numbers thousands, without exaggeration. 
There are more than six hundred such vessels now used 
as habitations on the upper river. Most of these contain 
an average of six or more residents. The effect of 
this population on the purity of the stream was very evident 
last week at Hambledon, below Henley. There was a line of 
these floating houses, about a mile and a half in length, 
extending pretty nearly from the Regatta Island to the open 
bathing-place in the Wargrave direction. (And yet the house- 
boats at Henley were not a third of the whole number afloat on 
the Thames.) The river was the receptacle of the garbage and 
sewage of these domiciles, and samples of the stream off 
“ Greenlands,” the villa of Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., showed the 
water to be heavily laden with decaying organic matter, to 
such an extent that the nose could detect it in a pint of water. 

It is well known that filtration is not a reliable protection 
against “microbes” and suchlike poisonous germs in water ; it 
can reduce, but cannot absolutely abolish the impurity; if it 
could, the provisions of the 1866 Act against pollution would 
be saperfluous. It is also well known that the majority 
of the epidemics of history have been traced to polluted 
drinking-water. Hence it was that, in cases of epidemic of 
old, some scapegoats were usually selected and tortured— 
generally Jews—on a charge of having “ poisoned the wells ” 
of the district. Bearing these matters in mind, it seems 
strange that the millions of Metropolitan drinkers of 
Thames water have so supinely acquiesced in this pollution of 
their supply, to suit the conveniences of a comparatively small 
section who have no claim upon the Thames to warrant their 
doing that which is denied to riparians. The Water Companies 

themselves have a fair grievance; they pay a heavy rent to 
the Conservators for the water which they draw, and the law 


which allows this taxation stipulates that the Conservancy 
shall use all diligence to keep the river “scavenged.” This 
duty the Conservancy ignore. They can at a day’s notice stop 
the pollution of these floating residences, and yet decline to 
enforce their powers. Under Sec. 63 of the Thames Act of 
1866, it is an offence to “open into the Thames any sewer, 
drain, pipe, or channel with intent” to pass sewage or 
offensive matter. Thus, the evidence of the existence of a 
“ soil-pipe ” in any one of these vessels suffices for conviction, 
without necessity to prove passage of offensive matter therein. 
The penalty for this offence is as high as £100, with a further 
penalty up to £50 per diem for each day’s continuance of the 
offence. The Conservators have only to enforce this section 
to get rid at once of nine-tenths of the pollution caused 
by this floating population. Few of the vessels would be 
inhabited if deprived of their “ conveniences.” Beside this 
important provision against foul drainage, the Thames Con- 
servancy have other statutory powers to punish those who 
throw refuse overboard. Periodically, we read in police reports 
of some bargee or stoker being summoned and fined for raking 
cinders overboard, and properly so, for it is of little use to 
dredge the bottom one day, if ashes are to silt it up the next. 
But to prosecute for cinders, and to overlook sewage, is the 
gnat and camel over again. The College boat-clubs of Oxford 
have long ago conformed to the statute,and have abolished 
soil-pipes in their barges ; and what has been done with their 
vessels should forthwith be enforced on all the residential class. 

In another respect, these apparently picturesque house-boats, 
decked with flags and flower-pots, are too often a nuisance 
and scandal. They are notoriously convenient retreats for 
harbouring members of the demi-monde ; the sights and sounds 
that emanate from many of them are enough to deter deeent 
women from adopting this style of residence, even under the 
wing of husbands and parents, lest their characters should he 
misconstrued by passers-by. One of these brothel house-boats, 
moored near to a riverside house, is enough to ruin the peace 
of the riparian family. Technically, action for trespass seems 
to lie if the house-boat moors for a length of time inconsistent 
with the common law purposes of navigation ; and, moreover, 
the Thames Act of 1885 enables the Conservancy to frame 
bye-laws and to enact penalties against such loitering to the 
annoyance of riparians; but at present these bye-laws are 
in embryo, not yet in force. We have perhaps said 
enough to show that house-boats and residential steam- 
launches are a sanitary danger to the Metropolis, and 
that a considerable proportion of their owners are not, from 
a moral point of view, desirable members of any riverside 
community. John Leech sketched a raw Scotchman enjoying 
a midsummer bath in a camp drinking-tank, his comrade 
arriving and remarking, “ Dinna ye ken the water's for drink, 
and nae for bathin’?” Yet this escapade of Sandy would noi 
produce half the disgust which, when the truth is known, may 
well be felt by those who drink from the navigable sewer 
whereupon house-boats disport themselves. 








MR. GALTON ON TEMPER. 

F Mr. Francis Galton is right, temper is even a larger faetor 

in the household unhappiness of English people than is 
commonly imagined. He declares that rather more than every 
second adult person in England is in some way or other bad- 
tempered. Out of 1,981 persons of whose characteristics he 
has received what he believes to be accurate descriptions, given 
under a seal of secrecy, he finds that 52 per cent. are reported 
bad-tempered, and only 48 per cent. good. The women are a 
little better than the men—which we should not have expected, 
women suffering far more than men, both from the querulousness 
due to ill-health, and from the effects of continuous anxiety—say 
by about 10 per cent.; but even among the women, 45 per cent. 
strike their relatives as displaying in one way or another bad 
temper. It is true the word is employed to cover an extraordinary 
variety of forms of disagreeableness, the epithets employed by 
the narrators being as follows :—‘ Acrimonious, aggressive, 
arbitrary, bickering, capricious, captious, choleric, contentious, 
crotchety, decisive, despotic, domineering, easily offended, fiery 
fits of anger, gloomy, grumpy, harsh, hasty, headstrong, huffy, 
impatient, imperative, impetuous, insane temper, irritable, 
morose, nagging, obstinate, odd-tempered, passionate, peevish, 
peppery, proud, pugnacious, quarrelsome, quick-tempered, 
scolding, short, sharp, sulky, sullen, surly, uncertain, vicious, 
vindictive. (Forty-six epithets in all.)” It is true, also, 








that from the method of inquiry pursued by Mr. Galton, 
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most’ of the descriptions must be written by close rela- 
tives, and close relatives not only perceive, but cause imper- 
fections of temper more than other people. Their habitual 
propinquity to each other makes them perceive temper clearly, 
and also in many cases causes them to excite it, the ill-will 
once excited receiving perpetual provocations. The evidence 
of shipmates about each other’s temper would show but 
a small proportion of the undeniably good. Even, how- 
ever, after these deductions, and some others, such as 
the rather unfair inclusion of aggressiveness and capri- 
ciousness among the manifestations of temper, the propor- 
tion is to us unexpectedly large; and we should dispute its 
accuracy did we not remember how extremely noticeable a 
quality perfect sweetness of temper is held to be. It is the 
rarest thing in the world to hear of a mau that he has a perfect 
temper; and the quality is always mentioned as a special and 
unusual grace, which, if men were accustomed to such tempers, 
it would not be. The very word “ temper,” which was originally 
as neutral as “ temperament,” has been invested with a sinister 
meaning, through the prepossession of observers that all tempers 
are more or less bad. Of men known to the English world, the 
late Lord Iddesleigh is the only one of whom we remember to 
have heard it said that he could not be bad-tempered; and looking 
round among those we know, one in two is certainly at least as 
large a proportion as we should assign to the good-tempered, even 
among women. Temper, too, improves with culture, the ignorant, 
who are, of course, the immense majority, displaying an ex- 
ceptional tendency to violence, while the prosperous hardly 
perceive how many are irascible, a large section of those 
with whom they come in contact making it a business habit 
to conceal in their presence all evidences of temper. We greatly 
fear, taking the English as a whole, that Mr. Galton is not far 
wrong, and that more than the half of English men, and nearly 
the half of English women, suffer from this affliction, which, light 
though it be sometimes, is sometimes also as great a deduction 
from the happiness of life as poverty or disease. We all know 
bad-tempered men and women whose temper scarcely signifies 
in the general sum of their qualities, and who are neither liked 
the less for it nor loved the less, the temper, in fact, only making 
their character-scenery a little wilder; but then, most of us 
also know men in whom temper is a mental poison, utterly 
destroying all possibilities of gladness, and nearly all possi- 
bilities of the affection given to the remainder of mankind. 


But then, is temper an affliction? Is bad temper, that is, 
a curable vice, or an inherent quality which may be restrained 
but cannot be eradicated? Mr. Galton, as usual, decides for 
the second alternative, and tries to prove that temper is 
hereditary ; but his figures are more than usually inconclusive. 
They are summed up as to results in the following paragraph : 
— Do good-tempered parents have, on the whole, good-tempered 
children, and do bad-tempered parents have bad-tempered ones ? 
I have 43 cases where both parents are recorded as good-tempered, 
and 25 where they were both bad-tempered. Out of the children 
of the former, 30 per cent. were good-tempered and LO per cent. 
bad; out of the latter, 4 per cent. were good and 52 per cent. 
bad-tempered. This is emphatic testimony to the heredity of 
temper.” We should have said it was absolutely no testimony 
at all. Extreme cases are taken where both parents are of one 
sort, and what is the result? Less than a third of the 
children of the good-tempered are good-tempered, and about half 
the offspring of the bad-tempered are bad, It is true very few 
of the progeny of the latter are marked as good; but then, they 
have been brought up by the bad-tempered,—that is, under in- 
cessant provocation. We should have said, and we think most 
of our readers will say, that except when temper is almost entirely 
physical—for instance, when excitement produces a rush of blood 
to the head, or the instinct of combat is irrepressible—temper is 
hereditary in a very slight degree. Families constantly present 
themselves in which only one is bad-tempered, or two out of four; 
while the good-tempered people born in bad-tempered houses 
have been a subject of remark from the days of Saul. There is, 
of course, a tendency to inherit temper, but it is not strong, 
and constantly disappears under the pressure of circumstances, 
We may quote as proof of that statement, the history of any 
dynasty, in which it will be found that while the character of 
the founder in many respects stamps the race, temper varies 
to a degree almost inconceivable. What would Mr. Galton 

say was the temper of the most unbroken family of Europe, 
and the one of whose descent there is least doubt,—the 
House of Bourbon? Temper seems to us, of all qualities, 








the one most affected by circumstance, and therefore the 
one most capable of control. Of how many men do we 
say that their tempers have softened with prosperity, or 
how can we doubt that the growth of intelligence constantly 
extirpates temper? It is so even in the individual, and in the 
class the pressure of habitual self-restraint acts with directly 
curative effect, so that the man cultivated, say, for three 
generations, literally cannot “ break out,” or give himself up to 
passion, as the uncultivated do. There are entire classes 
in England of whom it is simply untrue to say that with 
them “ anger is a short madness,” for their anger never rises to 
the point of utter self-forgetfulness, nor are they ever, even if 
angry men, incapable of self-control. The social pressure does 
not merely restrain, it often extinguishes temper altogether, so 
that, for example, the squires of our day have distinctly milder 
tempers than those of Fielding’s time. If the class can be so 
affected, so can the individual, and this, too, by self-restraint 
from within. People are said habitually only to “restrain” or 
‘suppress ” or “keep down” their tempers; but, as a matter of 
fact, they constantly cure them. Officials, for instance, are 
drilled by necessity to a show of equableness, and the equable- 
ness constantly becomes real, the causes which once stirred 
irritation having, through the operation of continuous self- 
restraint, lost their power to stir. It is true, the angry man or 
the spiteful often keeps angry or spiteful till he dies ; but then, 
how often has he felt it a necessity to rule his spite or anger ? 
Most likely he enjoys the increased energy which anger gives 
him; while of the spite he is entirely unconscious, thinking 
himself only critical or fastidious. We have known a case in 
which a man cured his temper, a singularly violent one, almost 
completely in every department of life but one. Wherever he 
could excuse it to himself as righteous indignation, it carried 
him into unrighteousness, the reason being plainly that on this 
side he used no self-restraint. That is also the explanation of 
a frequent phenomenon, the rage a sweet-tempered woman will 
show under any affront affecting her dignity. She has con- 
sidered that rage a protection, and left it unmastered in her mind. 

One more of Mr. Galton’s “results” is very curious indeed. 
We should have thought that in any community which founded 
marriage upon personal choice, temper would be considered before 
almost any quality. It is not so, however, the figures giving 
exactly the same result from choice as would have been the case 
had the pairings been haphazard. Any temper is apparently 
readily accepted by any other. The matter, however, admits of 
easy explanation. Where there is choice, the men and women 
who choose seem to each other during the period of persuasion 
almost perfect tempers, and perhaps are so, affection and 
triumph combining to produce a temporary sweetness which, 
in rare instances, lasts as between the two, and between them 
alone, all their lives. Most of us have known distinctly bad- 
tempered husbands and wives who were never bad-tempered to 
each other,—another evidence of our contention that temper 
can be extinguished. There are, however, other causes for the 
neglect of considerations of temper in marriage. Inexperienced 
men always fancy they will be masters, and therefore do not 
fear their brides’ tempers ; while in women, the most usual form 
of temper in men, over-masterfulness, inspires no disgust. They 
regard it as evidence of the mental energy of which it is often a 
sign, and feel protected by it. 


THE PLEASURES OF TRAVEL. 

IR JOHN LUBBOCK, in the pleasant little volume which 

he has just issued on “The Pleasures of Life,”* remarks 

on the difference between the notions attaching to travel in the 
days when travel was really travail,—i.c., lavour,—and in the 
present day, when it serves to suggest nothing but delightful 
associations. One may, however, doubt whether, even in the 
older sense of the word, when it was applied to the severe 
labour necessarily undertaken by the wayfarer, it did not also 
suggest the joy which that labour was expected to bring forth, 
the new life and breath in which that travail of soul and body 
would end. Even in the times when journeys were most 
laborious, it is obvious enough that those who were most 
worthy of travel enjoyed greatly its results. No one can doubt 
that Herodotus felt the most lively satisfaction in gratifying 
that keen and vigilant curiosity of his in watching the works» 
the manners, and the customs of various lands. Pliny, too, 
must have enjoyed his travels, though not exactly for the 
reasons for which we enjoy ours ; at least, there is very little in- 


* Macmillan and Co, 
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dication in the old world of that delight in Nature as a vision 
of beauty,—apart from human customs, and apart, too, from the 
curiosities of Nature,—which is so marked a feature of our own 
time. If we moderns can be said to travel chiefly from curiosity, 
a considerable extension must be given to the ordinary meaning 
of the word. No doubt the delight in change, the pleasure in 
seeing something new, is as vivid now as ever, and, so far, the 
motive which drove Herodotus to Egypt, and the motive which 
drove Mr. Kinglake in his youth to the East, may be regarded 
as identical. But, nevertheless, we seek this novelty now for a 
very different class of pleasures from those for which the ancient 
travellers appeared chiefly to look. We travel that the vague 
conceptions which we have already formed of the great land- 
scapes and cities of the world may become vivid. The ancients 
looked at them chiefly with the curiosity of surprise, we with 
the curiosity of expectation. We want to know more 
distinctly what it is of which we have heard so much 
already; they wanted to know what there was in the world 
of which they had never heard at all. And, undoubtedly, 
half the keenness of the modern delight in travel is due to 
the filling up of outlines indistinctly imagined; and of that 
the ancients had comparatively little experience. As Sir 
John Lubbock remarks, whatever preparation we have made 
for travelling by reading vivid accounts and studying pictures 
of what we are to see, we always find something in the 
actual vision beyond what we had contemplated; and he gives 
us a very perfect illustration of this :—‘“ Like every one else,” 
he says, “I had read descriptions and seen photographs and 
pictures of the Pyramids. Their form is simplicity itself. I 
do not know that I could put into words any characteristic of 
the original for which I was not prepared. It was not that they 
were larger; it was not that they differed in form, in colour, 
or situation, And yet the moment I saw them, I felt that my 
previous impressions had been but a faint shadow of the reality, 
The actual sight seemed to give life to the idea.” Well, that 
delight, the feeling that there is something in the reality for which 
we were not at all prepared, is evidently one of those pleasures 
of travel which can only be enjoyed by those who are expecting 
something of which they have tried to form a distinct previous 
impression, and not by those who, so to say, grope their way 
through a world of which they have heard little and thought 
less. And, indeed, a very large part of the keenest pleasure 
of modern travel is the pleasure of vivifying a shadowy 
conception. In the old days, when even persons of quality, as 
they were called, read extremely little, the chief pleasure 
of travel for Englishmen and Englishwomen was to come to 
London and to compare their own impressions of that great 
capital with the traditions they had heard of it during their 
childhood and youth. Beauties of landscape had not then been 
sufficiently described to inspire a general wish to see them. 
Even at the time when the poet Gray visited the Lakes, 
he evidently regarded them with a certain alarm, owing to 
the very slender information about them then current. It 
was not till English men and women in numbers visited 
the Welsh and Cumberland mountains, that English men 
and women in much greater numbers began to form impres- 
sions of those mountains and lakes, and as a consequence, 
to wish for the opportunity of verifying those impressions for 
themselves, And so, too, it was with Switzerland and Italy. 
Those who made the “ grand tour” themselves, inspired a certain 
wish in others to follow their example; but it was not till 
Byron and Shelley had made the reading public in general 
familiar with the impressions to be expected, that a regular 
flow of travellers set in towards the region which had thus 
begun to stir the popular imagination. In our belief, one of the 
greatest pleasures of life is the pleasure of an experience which 
much more than fulfils delightful anticipation. But it is 
evident, of course, that that pleasure is reserved for those who 
have had delightful anticipations to be fulfilled. 


Another of the pleasures of travel to which Sir John Lubbock 
refers is the pleasure of getting home again ; but that is only one 
of the many forms of pleasure which travel gives by the 
renovating touch with which it heals and stimulates all the over- 
strained nerves of our ordinary life. Nothing blots out so 
effectually the cares and worries of our regular duty as travel. 
Fill the mind with new scenes, and it is for the time quite 
unable to recall the pressure of the old anxieties. It is a 
strange magic in the eye which makes it possible for 
change of scene temporarily to obliterate the deeply ingrained 
associations of the scene which needed changing. It is, of 








course, true inasense that Calum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt, but it is true only in a sense which is entirely 
consistent with this magic of the eye. Change of scene 
does not change the temper or the spirit in which the various 
aspects of life are met. But though it leaves the grumbler a 
grumbler still, and the selfish man selfish still, it does change 
all the particular trains of association by which the mind is beset, 
—relieves the pressure where the sense of pressure is hardest 
to bear; substitutes perhaps new annoyances for the old, 
bnt annoyances so different and so much less wearing, that 
to a mind at all trained to deny itself the luxury of dis- 
content, they will seem more like pleasures than frets; and, 
in fact, it compels one to take up so many new postures of 
thought and feeling, that one can hardly even recall that aching 
of the exhausted thought for which travel is the remedy. Travel 
refreshes, not by putting a new mind and temper into us, but 
by raising such a number of new suggestions that the old 
thoughts and feelings are for a time intermitted, and permitted 
to regain their freshness and elasticity before they are set to 
work again. And this travel effects by turning all our energy 
into the channels of perception and imagination, and diverting 
it from those channels of practical responsibility in which, for 
the most part, human energy is bound to flow. Indeed, perhaps 
the best of all evidences that travel has done its work is the sigh of 
relief with which we get back to the old scenes and tasks. That 
is evidence that the mind has been long enough engaged in 
gazing and wondering, and that it is once more ready to slip 
into the old grooves of action, and to resume the old habits of 
practical work. And travel is the best of all changes, not merely 
because it gives us so many new visions,—one might obtain these 
in a much fainter form from books,—but because it liberates us 
effectually from all the most vivid reminders of wearing anxieties, 
because it shuts off the old stops at the same moment at which 
it opens the new, and because it continually varies the new stimu- 
lus so that the wind is.always blowing from some fresh quarter. 
But, after all, the charm of travel is due chiefly to the wakeful- 
ness of the imagination opening new vistas wherever it has not 
been drugged to sleep by the droning of monotonous habits and 
mechanical successions of thought. If travel did not awaken 
the imagination as nothing else awakens it, the mere flashing of 
new scenes upon the retina would be, of course, as useless to us 
as the passage of new pictures over the camera is useless to stir 
the camera into life. It is the vivid imagination to which the 
eye is the chief minister, that makes travel the delight and 
stimulus it is. 


Sir John Lubbock quotes from Mr. Norman Lockyer the story 
of an old. Abbé who set out on his travels in the Rocky Mountains 
because when in the moment of death, as he thought, the angels 
had seemed to him to ask him how he liked the beautiful world he 
had left, and because thereupon he suddenly remembered that he 
knew nothing about it, having spent all his time in preaching to 
men about the other world. He then determined, if it should please 
God to restore him to health, to make real acquaintance with 
the world he lived in, before migrating to the world to which he 
had given so large a portion of his attention. Perhaps this story 
rather shows how little of a mere pleasure travel has actually 
been to some of us, than how much of a pleasure it might be. 
And, indeed, it is perfectly true that there are some natures to 
which the first wrench of a determination to travel is a very pain- 
ful one, natures which hook themselves on so closely to the duties 
and responsibilities of life, that they are lost when contemplating 
the prospect of a temporary severance from those duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and of being cast upon their perceptions and their 
imaginations for their chief interests. Probably the number 
of such persons amongst the cultivated classes is not large, 
but it is much larger among the old than among the young. 
As we grow less and less able to concentrate our dwindling 
stock of vitality on the work we have, we also grow less 
and less able to detach ourselves from it without anxiety, 
and without a vague illusion that it is a desertion of duty; and 
yet we need the refreshment and renovation of travel all the 
more, the less eager we are to avail ourselves of it. Travel for 
the old may be a useful medicine, where travel for the young is 
a draught of delight ; yet the useful medicine may produce the 
more directly beneficial effect of the two. Nor does this admis- 
sion amount to saying that travel may be more useful than 
pleasant in the case of the old, for it can hardly be useful unless 
it be pleasant also; and, indeed, even those who are most over- 
come by the illusion that they cannot be spared from their work 
or their homes, find travel delightful enough the moment they 
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have broken through that paralysis of habit which sometimes 
prevents them from making the effort to move. The old Abbé 
doubtless enjoyed the Rocky Mountains with a real gusto the 
moment he had persuaded himself that the angels had 
given him a very broad hint to make acquaintance with the 
earth as it is. And it would be fortunate for many of us 
if we could persuade ourselves that we had received a hint 
of the same kind, For while the young are often unsettled by 
travel, and apt to be distracted from the true work of life, that 
is very rarely a serious danger to the old, who are saved by travel 
from getting so deeply sunk in ruts of dominant habit that they 
can no longer realise how limited their own experience has been. 
One of the greatest of the pleasures of travel to the old is the 
keen conviction it inspires, that whatever else may grow old 
within us, the imagination never loses its delight in realising 
the beauty of the universe,—nay, takes more and more delight 
year by year in the grandeur of the greatest natural scenes, and 
the moods which that grandeur inspires. 





THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
N Monday last, the foundation-stone of the Imperial 
Institute was laid by the Queen. The ceremony, which 
took place in a vast tent covering an amphitheatre large enough 
to seat eleven thousand spectators, proved one of the most im- 
pressive of the Jubilee functions. The great officers of State, 
the Judges, and the representatives of the Colonies were present. 
Places of special importance were given to the members of the 
Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute, and to the 
Royal Commissioners of the great Exhibition of 1851. The 
presence of the Commissioners was, no doubt, mainly accounted 
for by the fact that they had presented the site for the new 
building. It was evident, however, from the tenor of the 
address read by the Prince of Wales as chairman of the 
Organising Committee, and by the reply of the Queen, that 
there was another significance in their presence, and that it was 
intended, as far as possible, to place the Imperial Institute 
before the country as a natural outcome of the first great Exhibi- 
tion. After referring to the Prince Consort’s connection with 
that Exhibition, the address concluded :—‘ The creation of an 
Imperial Institute would seem to be a fitting development and 
completion of the work thus wisely and usefully initiated.” 
Whether it was wise thus to connect the Imperial Insti- 
tute with the great Exhibition and its South Kensing- 
ton offshoots, or whether it would not have been wiser 
to have made the Institute simply a foundation created 
at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee, and intended to com- 
memorate and to perpetuate the development and the unifica- 
tion of the Empire accomplished during the last fifty years, it 
would now be out of place to discuss. We ourselves have 
always considered that, though a good deal can be said in 
favour of the South Kensington site, it would, on the whole, 
have been better to have placed the building elsewhere. Since, 
however, it is not now possible to alter the decision arrived at, 
it should be the business of all who desire to see a more com- 
plete union established between the various parts of the Empire, 
to help to render the Imperial Institute as useful an instrument 
as possible towards such an end. 


The question, then, is,x—How can the Imperial Institute be 
best made effective in linking us closer with our Colonies 
and Dependencies? To get the people of England in true 
sympathy with the Colonies and with India, that is the 
first object. And by sympathy we do not merely mean 
the sympathy of approbation—though that, no doubt, 
should be the strongest—but the sympathy also of compre- 
hension. Our people must be made to understand the Empire, 
as well as to regard it with loyalty and admiration. They must 
not be content with grandiloquent phrases about the dominions 
of the Queen on which the sun never sets, with glowing 
antitheses between the ice-bound coasts of Labrador and the 
coral reefs of the Pacific, or with rhetorical contrasts between 
little England and her mighty Empire. They must, if they 
would discharge wisely the great trust which has fallen upon the 
English race, learn the real nature of the lands to which our 
people have spread themselves, and study the varied conditions 
of climate and association which are perhaps modifying the 
English type in different quarters of the globe. Such study 
should be made possible and easy at the building which is to 
rise in South Kensington. The Imperial Institute must be a 
great object-lesson on the Empire. In its galleries, all who will 








should be able to learn of the men, of the animals, and of the 
products, natural and artificial, in the lands held by English. 
men. The man who wants to feel the reality of that great 
half of a continent which we are too often inclined to dismigg 
as the Dominion of Canada, should at the Imperial Institute be 
able to learn—and not through books, but by the eye—something 
definite and tangible of the complex group of provinces divided 
between different races and languages—Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
half-breeds, Indians—which forms the Northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere. To see the products of a country, to learn 
what the earth grows there, and what special things are made by 
the inhabitants, will help the understanding to grasp the notion 
of a new land far more easily than any number of statistics, 
How very important it may some day be for the people of this 
country to understand the Dominion of Canada, may have 
been brought to the minds of our readers only lately by 
news of the quarrel between the Central Government and 
the Province of Manitoba on a question of the building 
of a railway. Into the merits or demerits on either 
side we have no desire to enter here, and we sincerely 
trust that the difference will be easily settled. Suppose, 
however, that it, or some such difference, should not be 
settled, and that conflict of such a kind took place between the 
two disputants that it would be necessary for England to inter- 
vene in order to settle matters. How extremely important it 
would be that the ordinary Englishman should already possess 
some knowledge of the conditions of the problem! And what 
is true of Canada is quite as true of Australasia, It may be 
said that the number of persons who would make use of the 
Imperial Institute in order to study the Empire for these pur- 
poses would be so small, that in such a case as we have sug- 
gested the practical result would be xil. To this we cannot assent. 
On such points public opinion is formed by those who, whether 
right or wrong, take an interest in any question. If these more 
active minds have the means of obtaining true information, it 
is probable that they will form a true judgment, and so influence 
rightly the mass of opinion. Without information, or with 
imperfect information, they are almost certain to do harm; for 
form an opinion and act upon it they will, in any case. As an 
instance of the dangers that come from such opinion based 
on ignorance, may be quoted the way in which many English- 
men supported the South in the American Civil War. Mr. 
Bagehot, in one of his essays, has pointed out how the 
absence of true information entirely prejudiced the case in the 
eyes of a large number of Englishmen. The danger that, 
through lack of proper information, the English public may 
take a mistaken, though a well-meant view upon questions of 
Indian domestic policy, is one which is always present to the 
minds of our great Anglo-Indian officials. They are conscious 
how complex are the conditions under which we hold what people 
vaguely call India, without knowing that the populations of the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Indus (and we must now add, 
Trawaddy) are as utterly diverse in language, race, and religion 
as are the inhabitants of Italy and Russia. If the Imperial 
Institute could really teach in fact the one lesson so often 
repeated in words, but so seldom actually realised, that to speak 
of doing some one thing in the interest of the Indians is utterly 
meaningless; or that to regard some one native gentleman as 
the representative of India, is about as wise as if we were to 
suppose that Sefior Castelar had a right to speak with authority 
for Denmark and Hungary as well as for Spain, it would have 
done more to secure the English rule in India than any possible 
schemes of statesmanship and policy. To get rid of the false view 
in which India is regarded as one country inhabited by a homo- 
geneous people, it would be worth while to build any number of 
Imperial Institutes. We by no means distrust the power of 
the people of England ultimately to master the problem, and to 
govern India as well, and to hold it as firmly, in the future as 
they have in the past. To do this, however, it is absolutely 
necessary that the problem should be set before them in its true 
light. As to the actual means by which the kind of political 
instruction we have been discussing may best be conveyed, it is 
difficult to lay down any absolute conditions. We trust, how- 
ever, that it may be found possible to do something in the way 
of providing regular official lecturers, whose business it 
shall be to explain the various objects ranged in the galleries. 
Every sight-seer knows that he gets his information at 
a museum far more easily and far more efficiently from 
an intelligent custodian than from any other source, As 2 
matter of fact, for a limited number of persons, the officials in 
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our great museums really act—though they are, of course, not 
bound to do so—as such official lecturers. The student, say, of 
Assyrian or Egyptian antiquities who can get an introduction 
to the official at the British Museum in whose department he 
wishes to study, is sure of the best possible help and instruction 
jn his work. Surely such informal and voluntarily given help 
could in the case of the Imperial Institute be arranged for in 
such a way that the public when visiting the Institute would 
be sure of being able to learn from experts all that was 
known as to the various objects displayed in the galleries. 
Peripatetic lectures have, we believe, been tried on a small scale 
at the British Museum with signal success. There seems no 
‘kind of reason why they might not be made a leading feature of 
the new museum. If they were, we believe that the educational 
results of the Institute would be enormously enhanced. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— ee 
THE INDIAN PRINCES. 
LTo tae Eprtor or THE ‘‘SrrcTaToR.”} 

Srr,—In your thoughtful article in the Spectator of July 2nd, 
upon “ The Effect of Travel on Indian Princes,” you mention 
three “ Etons,” or Colleges for Princes, at Ajmere, Lahore, and 
Indore. I wonder that you have omitted to mention that at 
Rajkote, in Kattywar, where three of the Rajpoot Princes now 
in England have been educated, as well as the brother of a 
fourth, who is also here. That College, containing nearly a 
hundred students, is, I venture to say, not inferior to any, and 
in its system and success perhaps superior. At Ajmere, the 
teaching and disciplinary staff are distinct; at Rajkote, they are 
identical. At Ajmere, the students reside in separate buildings, 
belonging to their own States; at Rajkote, all reside in the same, 
but in separate sets of rooms, as at Oxford and Cambridge. This 
has a happy result in bringing together and reconciling Princes 
-of different castes, and thus in extinguishing hereditary jealousies. 
The Principal, Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, has a happy and wonder- 
ful facility in gaining the confidence of his pupils, and attaching 
them to him, while their intimacy with his family life accustoms 
them to European life and manners. To them, the off-hand 
ways of English society do not convey any slight, because they 
have got behind the barrier which too often divides Europeans 
and natives in India; and when they return to their States, they 
continue the intimacy thus formed with the families of the 
Political Agents at their Courts. 

One of the Rajpoot Princes, educated at Rajkote, has been 
residing fora year at Edinburgh, attending the scientific lectures 
of the University. He, as well as two others, also Rajkote men, 
are visiting England for the second time. They do not mistake 
the motives and true meaning of the welcome they receive ; while 
another, a very great man in his own country, though he was not 
at Rajkote, perfectly understands us, and appreciates the con- 
sideration with which he is treated here as in India. 

I could not admit that any one of our Eastern guests will really 
be in any respect less our friend for what he has encountered here, 
though it may have been different from what he had expected. 
It must be a shock to one who has only moved among salaams 
to be like the country gentleman in town in James I.’s time, a 
ship in the sea, instead of a ship in a river; but this lesson, 
though rude and possibly distasteful, is not unwholesome, and 
is more likely to diminish an undue sense of self-importance 
than to produce abiding irritation. Had Azimoollah Khan or 
the Nana Sahib been in England, they would hardly have given 
way to their fatal excesses ; but no one who knows the Rajpoot 
Princes now among us, true gentlemen as they are, would men- 
tion them in the same connection. 

I wish, indeed, that we had introduced into our system of 
Indian administration more opportunities for our Princes or 
their families to utilise the education which we are giving them. 
Many of them, indeed, are ruling their States in a truly 
enlightened manner, and the territories of some of the Princes 
now amongst us are in every way gratifying monuments of 
British influence; for their rulers gladly apply the principles 
they have learnt from us more aptly than any foreigners can 
hope todo. But we have yet to admit them to careers in the 
Imperial service which would not be derogatory to their rank 
and traditions, to enlist their forces in the Imperial armies, and 
give them corresponding duties and privileges,—to make those 
forces a contribution to the Imperial strength, and not objects of 


in our treatment of Native Princes, but we have for thirty years 
proved our fidelity to our engagements; we have but to make 
that policy real, to evoke a genuine loyalty to the paramount 
Power which will make it stronger against external dangers 
than it is or has ever been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AnGLO-INDIAN. 





THE ECOLE NORMALE SUPERIEURE. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,’’] 

Sir,—It very seldom happens that I meet in an English paper, 
and more especially in the Spectator, of which I am a constant 
reader, with a mistake in point of fact; but I am sorry to say that 
in your issue of July 2nd, the writer of the article entitled “The 
French Chamber and the Seminarists,” seems to be completely 
unaware of the nature of the “Ecole Normale Supérieure,” 
whose pupils the new Army Bill proposes, to a certain degree, 
to exempt from military service. It is not to be feared that 
the effect of this Bill will be “to drive into this vast [!] 
establishment all who choose a professional life, and, in fact, 
all students not devoted either to theology or classics.” 

The truth is, that the Ecole Normale Supérieure is open to 
students both of classics and sciences, but only to a very small 
number—fifty-two at the most every year (twenty-seven 
classical students, and twenty-five scientifics)—and as the course 
of studies lasts three years, there are never more than a hundred- 
and-fifty students present in the establishment at once. These 
are admitted into the school after a competitive examination 
which only the most gifted scholars of our public schools dare 
to face. And if any of our Deputies have sons so gifted and 
fortunate enough to win their admittance, their number is very 
small, What is certain is that some of the most talented 
writers of France (MM. Méziéres, Caro, J anet, Jules Simon), a 
great many of the best-known journalists (Kdouard Hervé, 
Francisque Sarcey), all the Professors of the Sorbonne, and, I 
believe, of the Collége de France, came out of this school, the 
purpose of which is to provide Professors of Literature and 
Science for the French University.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. ELwatt. 

Académie de Paris, Université de France, July 5th. 


P.S.—However I may deplore the irreligion for the moment 
spreading over France, yet I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the chivalrous nation I have now lived with for so many 
years will ever deserve the character your correspondent has 
portrayed for them in, even he thinks, a far distant future. 


[What hinders the executive from lowering the standard of 
competition, and admitting any number of students ?—Ep. 
Spectator. | RRS? x 

GNOSTIC AGNOSTICISM. 
[To tHe EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The moral drawn by Professor Minchin from man’s 
increasing apprehension of the vastness of the universe is the 
enhanced insignificance of man. There appears to me another 
and a contrary deduction possible. This same growing percep- 
tion manifests a development in man’s nature, and a consequent 
increase in its importance; in other words, there is an expansion 
of man’s being concurrent with the extension of the apprehended 
kosmos.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Crostanp Fenton. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpxcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In your number of July 2nd, you state that the address 
presented to Lord Hartington includes the names “ of the most 
distinguished men of all shades of opinion, Conservative, 
Liberal, and Radical,” among the resident graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 
Allow me to say this is a mistake. No Conservative signed, 
or could sign it, however anxious to do so. The point was to 
show that the most distinguished resident Liberals of these two 
Universities regarded Lord Hartington as representing their 
views in opposition to those of Mr. Gladstone. On this ground the 
address was not offered to Conservatives for signature, or even 
to those who, once Liberals, were supposed to have adopted 
Conservative tenets. Thus, it was not sent to the venerable and 
highly respected Warden of New College, till recent times an 
ornament of the high Liberal Party here. Had it been open to 
Conservatives to sign it, the signatures would have been far 
more numerous.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Muscrave WILKINs, 
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MADAME MOHL. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sm,—In reply to Mr. T. R. Harvey, of Waterford, allow me to 
say most emphatically that. my great-aunt, Madame Mohl, was 
not of Irish extraction. Her father was English, and her 
mother was a Scotchwoman. With regard to her birth and 
education, it most certainly was neither in Dublin, nor even in 
Ireland. I never even heard of her being in Ireland in her life. 
¥ou will, I hope, in conclusion, allow me to thank you sincerely, 
on behalf of Madame Mohl’s relations, for the very kind way 
in which you have spoken of her in your review of Mrs. 
Simpeon’s book.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Anstey Pastures, Leicester, July 2nd. R. F. Martin. 





THE SANTHAL MISSIONS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In a recent number of the Spectator, in a review of Sir 
G. Campbell’s work on India, you quoted a sentence of his that 
the Santhals, when they found that the Christian religion was 
not a poor man’s religion, “went back.” I recently visited the 
Danish Mission to the Santhals, which was established nine- 
teen years ago. It has steadily increased from the commence- 
ment, and receives several hundreds of new converts every year, 
and at the time of my visit had seven thousand regular com- 
municants, whose standard of Christian conduct is higher than 
among communicants in England. The Danes have also sent a 
very flourishing mission colony into the Himalayas. I have also 
heard good accounts of other missions in Santhalistan. I am 
sure that Sir G. Campbell cannot have been aware of these facts 
when he made his statement.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
MR. HOOPER’S “CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN.”#* 

Tuts is an admirable history. No one who reads these clear and 
sparkling pages could realise all the labour that has gone to the 
writing of them, unless it has been his fate to struggle with 
the most valuable but most portentous volumes of the Prussian 
official narrative, and with that mass of ill-digested matter, the 
report of Bazaine’s trial. Mr. Hooper has thoroughly mastered 
both, and has, moreover, thrown in upon them any side-lights 
which are to be gathered from other sources. Notably, whilst 
the firm basis of fact is everywhere laid on these unimpeachable 
authorities, he has known how to make the detail at once more 
graphic and more true by calling in the aid of correspondents, 
both public and private, to supply those touches which bring 
before us the words, the looks, and the bearing of the actors in 
the impassioned drama. 

The “dramatic catastrophes’ which, in one of the most 
unfortunate predictions ever made, Disraeli, just before the war 
began, warned us “‘ not to expect,” were so crowded into the space 
of one short month, which began on August 4th with the German 
attack on Weissembourg, and ended with the signature of the 
capitulation of the French Army on September 2nd, that hardly 
any portion of all history gives such scope to the powers of the 
historian. Hardly any therefore is so tempting to rash, easy, 
and careless writing. Moreover, great as has been the care 
which has been expended by the German Staff in collecting the 
reports of their own officers, and even in supplying as much 
information as they could get from the French side, accurate re- 
ports are so hopelessly wanting of the doings of the French forces, 
that those of us who have endeavoured to search them out are 
obliged absolutely to confess, with Mr. Hooper, that we do not, ex- 
cept in the most general terms, know what they were. We donot 
think that Mr. Hooper has neglected or omitted to use any source 
of information that exists, and by picking up such hints as are 
thrown out here and there by casual writers, he has composed 
an account of the actions of the French more complete than 
any which at present exists, while he has brought within read- 
able and reasonable compass the tangled detail of the Prussian 
story. We do not know a narrative of war which so completely 
combines two qualities almost irreconcilable,—a grasp of the, 
military situation so firm, and a criticism so clear and vigorous 
that any trained soldier would at once, in almost all instances, 
accept the conclusions of the historian; with a standpoint 


* The Campaignof Sedan: the Downfall of the Second Bmpire, August-September, 
1870. By George Heoper, With Maps and Plans. London: George Bell and 





which it would be hardly honest or fitting that a soldier shoula 
take up, which, as it were, places the non-military reader on the 
vantage-ground of the writer, and enables him to see the events 

as he would naturally judge them and wish to understand them, 

Considering who the men are with whom, in such matters, 

a writer on war has to compete, that is a strong statement. We 
take, therefore, the name which, in most men’s minds, will first rise 

in contradiction to what we say. No one took more pains than 

Carlyle to master the art of war before he wrote of Frederick $ 

but we doubt very much whether Carlyle’s hero-worship would 

have permitted him to indulge in the authoritative yet absolutely 

correct condemnation of certain parts of the German tactics to. 
which Mr. Hooper boldly and freely commits himself. He has. 
an enormous admiration for the German Army, such as every 

one must share who has really followed them through that 

great war. Yet his condemnation, at the great battle of Grave- 

lotte, of the attack of the 9th Corps, which began the action, is 

unhesitating. The Prussian official History did not tell him 
thatit was a mistake. Where did helearnit ? The present writer 

having come to absolutely the same conclusion, has before now 

ventured, with hesitating words and bated breath, to draw the 
opinions of German officers who were likely to know what had 
been the view taken on the subject by the higher German 
authorities themselves, The answer was clear and unmistakable. 

It confirmed entirely the opinion expressed here. The same 
thing is substantially true of the criticism applied alike to the 
action of Steinmetz on the German right, and to the too early 
attack of the Prussian Guards on the German left. 

No one has more forcibly brought out the fact that the- 
feature of the campaign was the superiority of the German 
Army to the French from top to bottom. No one has seen 
more clearly that the ease and rapidity of the success of the- 
Germans was due to that penetrating spirit which pervaded all 
ranks, and made them act with a wonderful unity of purpose: 
amidst the most multiplex and surprising variety of individual 
initiative and individual action. Yet no one has pointed out 
with more boldness the dangers which are manifestly involved: 
in such a helter-skelter, ‘ go-as-you-please”” kind of way of 
tumbling into action as was exhibited in battle after battle by 
the German hosts. 


In the get-up of the book there is one rather serious defect. 
The maps are good and clear, and the battle-plans excellent ;. 
but, seeing that they are so good, and must have cost so much to: 
produce, it was a great pity not to have made them sufticient for 
the text. No one trusting to these maps alone could follow the- 
narrative. A single good general map, containing all the names 
of the places mentioned in the text, and not in the plans, would, 
in addition to the battle-plans, have amply sufficed. <As it is, 
numbers of names of places mentioned in the text would con- 
vey no meaning to a reader trusting to the map supplied. 
Again, if reference is made to the plans, instead of the map,. 
it is a great assistance to have the number of the plan re- 
ferred to noted in the margin. The discrepancies between the 
spelling of names in text and maps are not so serious as they 
often are in military books; but they are just sufficiently 
frequent to show that text and maps have not been properly 
brought into accord. The annoyance to a reader, who does 
not know the history beforehand, of being uncertain whether a 
place that looks like one in the text, but is not spelled the same,. 
is the one he wants or not, is so great, that the practice ought 
not to receive the sanction of such an author as Mr. Hooper. 

The book is one to be read from cover to cover, preface, intro- 
duction, and all. In the introduction, however, which is an 
excellent historical study of the earlier events, political and 
military, which led up to the war, there is one epoch which 
seems to us to have been passed by with too slight a glance. 
Mr. Hooper admits the importance of the changes which 
were made in the Prussian Army between 1860 and 1866. He 
does not doubt that the change between the power of the- 
Prussian Army as it showed itself at the political capitulation 
of Olmiitz in 1849, or the mobilisation during the Franco- 
Austrian War of 1859, and as it appeared in 1864 and 1866, 
was due to the alterations in the system begun in 1860. But he 
does not adequately bring out, what, in view of certain schemes 
that are being put forward for our own Army at the present 
moment, it is vital to us to have realised, that the change which 
converted impotence into power, and unavoidable concession to 
Austria into conquest of Austria herself, was a change from a 
Landwehr with a small army absorbed in it, into an army into. 
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popular impression that it was the system of Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau which triumphed at Sadowa and Sedan, has about 
the same relation to historic truth as would have a statement 
that the present distribution of political power in England is 
determined by the Act of 1882. The influence of the system of 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau is most potent in the present 
Prassian Army ; but, nevertheless, that system had in 1860 as 
utterly decayed as the system of Frederick the Great had de- 
cayed before Jena. It was the reforms of 1860 in which German 
Unity was born, and we know of no part of history which we 
can at the present time in England so little afford to ignore. 

Almost the only military opinion expressed by Mr. Hooper 
from which we feel disposed to express dissent, is the estimate 
he forms of the value of the great intrenched camps on which 
the strategists of Germany rely for the defence of the Empire. 
We cannot think that it is fair to take the case of Metz as an 
example in point. Metz lacked every qualification that a great 
intrenched camp ought to possess. It precisely represents the 
present condition of our own harbour fortresses, places which 
will diminish the strength of the Fleet, because the Fleet will be 
required to protect them. It had no stores for a great army. 
It had not ammunition for itself, and the forts were inadequately 
armed. Bazaine’s evidence as to the fact that the weakness of 
the fortress detained him, and that he was not tempted to seek 
shelter by its strength, is clear and is well corroborated. If 
ever a war should take place in which France and Russia are 
pitted against Germany, supported by other allies, we shall 
be greatly surprised if the German intrenched camps do not play 
a part very different from that of Metz in the 1870 campaign. 
In conclusion, we must congratulate Mr. Hooper, who during 
the zenith of the Second Empire supplied us with the best 
account we have of the fall of the First, on the dramatic unity 
which now permits him to furnish us with as valuable a history 
of the fall of the Second French Empire itself. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN.* 
Mr. Riper Hacearp does not lose any of his charm in telling 
tales of African adventure. These closing scenes of Allan 
Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit which he has 
managed to impart to his other works; nor has he ever told us 
anything more exciting than the account of the surprise of 
the Masai camp by Allan Quatermain and his band, including 
Mr. Mackenzie, the missionary, for the rescue of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
little daughter,—than the subterranean journey from Lake 
Laga to the country of the white and semi-civilised Zu- Vendis,— 
and than the last scene in the war between Sorais and Nyleptha, 
the sister-Queens of the Zu-Vendis. These three episodes in 
the story are told with all Mr. Rider Haggard’s peculiar 
brilliancy, and even the portions of the narrative which are 
less exciting are full of that sense of impending and imminent 
danger which makes it impossible to lay the story down. 
The true hero of the tale is, however, the Zulu Umslopogaas, 
whose unswerving fidelity to Allan Quatermain, and more 
than Homeric exultation in the feats of his beloved battle- 
axe, give a kind of epic unity to the story. Mr. Rider 
Haggard, in his dedication of his book to his son, expresses his 
hope that he and other boys who read the book may be helped 
by it to reach “ the highest rank whereto they can attain,—the 
state and dignity of English gentlemen.” But we are not quite 
sure that its tendency is not rather to make the sons of English 
gentlemen feel something like envy of that ruder and more 
bloody valour which the Zulu chief exhibits from the opening 
to the close of the story. Without him, this tale would 
certainly lose half its flavour, and when we are assured at the 
close that Sir Henry Curtis hopes to introduce among the 
Zu-Vendis the religion of the Cross, we cannot help feeling a 
certain sense of curiosity as to the means by which he proposes 
to effect his purpose. He and Commander Good are, at the 
time he writes, supposed to be the only Christians in a 
-country which they hope to keep in its primitive inaccessibility 
to the civilisation and religion of the rest of the earth. And 
neither he nor his companion, though they certainly are 
English gentlemen, seem at all profoundly possessed by 
faith in the religion which they, if anybody, must preach. 
Certainly neither they nor Allan Quatermain had succeeded 
in inoculating the grand old pagan who had been their chief 
instrument in overcoming the dangers of the way, with the 





* Allan Quatermain; being an Account ; | his Further Adventures and Dis- 
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smallest respect for their own religion. Rather they had seemed 
to be much more imbued with respect for the martial savagery 
of Umslopogaas, than he with reverence for their somewhat 
nominal Christianity. The bloodthirstiness of the Zulu chief is 
not of an evil type. Itis just what one would expect from a 
brave savage whose only idea of honour is indomitable courage 
and fidelity in war. Still, one cannot altogether refrain from a 
smile when one hears at the close of a story of which this mighty 
savage is the true hero, that the survivors of these adventures 
hope to keep the strange country they had discovered entirely 
shut off from all access to the rest of the world, and to 
Christianise it by the efforts of two young men who had shown 
their great qualities chiefly in physical daring and in fidelity to 
each other in both of which they had been equalled, if not 
surpassed, by a Zulu savage. 

One of the principal charms by which Mr. Rider Haggard 
relieves the boyishness of his stories is his command of that 
simplest element of poetry, the deep sense of mystery and 
wonder, which pervades his narrative. If there is very little of 
distinctively Christian feeling in the admirably linked perils 
and feats of the narrative, there is a great deal of that passionate 
pain in the transience of everything human, which implies at 
least something of yearning for the eternal, if not even of faith 
in it. And of this rude poetry there is an ample share in Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s books. It is this which, while it adds to their 
charm for boys, constitutes a great part of their charm for men 
and women. 

And again, while Mr, Rider Haggard has that deep and bitter 
sense of the transience of human things which belongs to those 
who have the deepest feeling for the beauty of humap things, 
he has also the deepest sympathy with the men who will risk 
everything rather than not taste the excitement of peril and of 
adventure. Indeed, he has that absolute intolerance for a 
dull, conventional life which enables him to understand how 
the heart of the savage leaps for joy when war is declared, 
and how the heart of the civilised man leaps for joy 
when he reaches the extreme boundaries of civilisation. 
And yet he has as strong a delight in what is innocent 
and gentle as he has in what is fierce and dangerous. The 
picture of Flossie Mackenzie a prisoner in the Masai camp, 
because she had been so intrepid in her zeal to get the 
flower for which Allan Quatermain had asked, is as pretty a 
foil to the picture of the bloody combat by which she is rescued, 
as any artist could have conceived. And in the same way, the 
picture of Nyleptha’s love for Sir Henry Cartis is as delicately 
aud simply given as is the cruel jealousy and relentless passion 
of her sister, the “ Lady of the Night.” Mr. Rider Haggard is 
skilful enough not only to excite strongly very simple passions, 
but to present strongly very good contrasts, and yet to effect all 
this with a touch of originality and novelty which gives reality 
to the picture. The attack on the Masai camp, the description 
of the rose of fire in the cavern of the subterranean river, the 
last battle, and the death of Umslopogaas, are all new enough and 
told with sufficient fire to make the fortune of the tale as a tale 
of adventure; but both in the first case and in the last, the 
interest of the adventure is greatly heightened by the pity which 
the art of the author excites in the one instance for the captive 
child, in the other for the betrayed and beautiful Queen whose 
life is at stake. Here is as good a sample as we can give of Mr, 
Rider Haggard’s impressive and yet simple effects :— 

‘‘ When I was two-thirds up I halted, and placed my men at dis- 
tances of four paces from one another, keeping Alphonse close to me, 
however. Then I peeped for the first time over the wall. It was 
getting fairly light now, and the first thing I saw was the white 
donkey, exactly opposite to me, and close by it I could make out the 
pale face of little Flossie, who was sitting as the lad had described, 
some ten paces from the wall. Round her lay many warriors, sleeping. 
At distances all over the service of the kraal were the remains of 
fires, round each of which slept some five-and-twenty Masai, for the 
most part gorged with food. Now and then a man would raise him- 
self, yawn, and look at the east, which was turning primrose; but 
none got up. I determined to wait another five minutes, both to 
allow the light to increase, so that we could make better shooting, 
and to give Good and his party—of whom I could see or hear nothing 
—every opportunity to make ready. The quiet dawn began to throw 
her ever-widening mantle over plain and forest and river—mighty 
Kenia, wrapped in the silence of eternal snows, looked out across the 
earth—till presently a beam from the unrisen sun lit upon his 
heaven-kissing crest and purpled it with blood; the sky above grew 
blue, and tender as a mother’s smile; a bird began to pipe his 
morning song, and a little breeze passing tbrough the bush shook 
down the dewdrops in millions to refresh the waking world. Every- 
where was peace and the happiness of arising strength, everywhere 
save in the heart of cruel man! Suddenly, just as I was nerving 
myself for the signal, having already selected my man on whom I 
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meant to open fire—a great fellow sprawling on the ground within 
three feet of little Flossie—Alphonse’s teeth began to chatter again 
like the hoofs of a galloping giraffe, making a great noise in the 
silence. The rag had dropped out in the agitation of his mind. 
Instantly a Masai within three paces of us woke, and, sitting up, 
gazed abont him, looking for the cause of the sound. Moved beyond 
myself, I brought the butt-end of my rifle down on to the pit of the 
Frenchman’s stomach. This stopped his chattering; but, as he 
doubled up, he managed to Jet off his gun in such a manner that the 
bullet passed within an inch of my head.” 


Perhaps, if there be any failure in the book, it is a failure in the 
conception of the Zu-Vendi kingdom, which is meant to be at 
once highly civilised as regards the arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and even as regards the processes of manufacture short 
of the invention of gunpowder,—and yet in a measure barbarous, 
at least without a literature, and without any profound or 
touching form of religion. Mr. Rider Haggard does not succeed, 
we think, in realising for us how the fine arts alone would affect 
a people destitute of any literature or scientific culture, and, on 
the whole, his imaginary white race, with all the capacity of 
Europeans, but in a simpler and more primitive condition, 
remains as shadowy at the end of the book as at the beginning. 
We are made acquainted with their city, their temple, and with 
their two Queens, but with little else in their polity. 


THE FORTUNES OF SCOTCH FAMILIES.* 
Ir may be questioned if the historic families of any nationality 
have earned so little of the gratitude of the bulk of the people 
composing that nationality as those of Scotland. ‘It was 
the rare felicity of England,” says a Scotch historical critic, 
who, had he lived, would probably have left something more 
enduring than essays behind him, “that, in the early struggles 
between her nobles and her King, constitutional safeguards were 
established which afterwards did good service in many a 
perilous contest. Scotland had no such fortune. While the 
nobles of England contended on behoof of those liberties which 
belong to all classes of men, the nobles of Scotland sought only 
for license to plunder and oppress. Throughout long years of 
conflict our sympathies are almost uniformly with the King. 
For the cause of the Crown was the cause of order 
and good government, the cause of the nobles was the 
cause of rapine and turbulence.” The same writer dwells on 
“the readiness of the Scotch nobility to betray their country 
whenever it suited them,” and maintains that “ they transferred 
their allegiance to England simply that they might gain their 
individual ends, or at least that they might strengthen their 
order. And the higher we go, the more marked do we find this 
overbearing turbulence and this faithlessness to their country.” 
This is a hard sentence to pass on any order; but a perusal of 
the two large and handsome volumes in which Dr. James 
Taylor tells the story of the historic families of Scotland, tends 
to produce the impression that the sentence, so far from being 
too severe, is, in reality, not severe enough. There were, no 
doubt, able and even unselfish and patriotic men among the 
representatives of these families. Thus, Lord James Douglas 
actually appears to have deserved the character which legend 
has given him. In the War of Independence, at least one truly 
patriotic Fraser and one truly patriotic Graham fought and 
died. But the Douglases, taken as a clan, the Homes, the 
Hepburns, the Scotts, the Maxwells, the Ruthvens, the 
Johnstones, the Gordons,—what were the majority of them 
from generation to generation but Westburnflats on a large 
scale and working in a large field, and having all the vices, as 
well as some of the virtues, of the reiver? The House of Argyll 
alone in Scotland can stand comparison with the best of the 
families of England. Not that some members of this House 
were not weaklings, and did as much harm to their country in 
their day by their well-intentioned blundering as certain of their 
contemporaries by their unscrupulous ambition. But its members 
held before them and worshipped an ideal of patriotism and states- 
manship ; even in their egotism there was a thread of altruism. 
But the founders of the majority of the Scotch Houses were 
Norman (more or less) brigands, who regarded Scotland as their 
hunting-ground, and the Bruces and Stewarts that attained its 
throne as not in any sense better than themselves, but only a 
little more successful. Even when Scotland had really become 
a nation, their descendants were unable to sink the adventurer 
in the patriot, and fought for their own hands like Harry the 
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Smith or Dugald Dalgetty, without any of Dalgetty’s loyalty 
to the litera scripta of a contract. 


The Scotch families produced some men, however, who were re- 
markable, and almost heroic, in spite of themselves and of their 
worse than dubious ethics. There is no question whatever that 
the Earl of Mar, who in 1411 gained the Battle of Harlaw ovey 
Donald, Lord of the Isles—or, to be strictly accurate, who did not 
lose it—was one of Scotland’s greatest benefactors ; for that con. 
flict, settling the issue between Saxon and Celt in the North in 
favour of the former, was quite as “ epoch-making” as the Battle 
of Bannockburn. Yet Mar was, in his earlier days, a cateran 
of the worst and most rathless type. His claim to the title by 
which he is known in his country’s history is more than doubtful, 
Not connected with the Mar family by blood, but only the 
illegitimate son of the Earl of Buchan—who was known 
by and deserved the nickname of “the Wolf of Badenoch "— 
this man, Alexander Stewart by name, seized the person of Sir 
Malcolm Drummond, husband of Isabella, Countess of Mar in 
her own right, and committed such outrages upon him that ke 
died. Shortly after, Stewart descended upon the Castle of Kil. 
drummie, in which the widowed Countess was residing, and com- 
pelled her not only to marry him, but to make over to him the 
Earldom of Marand all her property! Yet this adventurer lived 
to be Scotch Ambassador at the Courts of London and Paris, 
to be Warden of the Marches, to repel English invasions, and, as 
we have already seen, to win the Battle of Harlaw, though out- 
numbered by ten to one. Coming to 4 later era in Scotch history, 
what an extraordinary character was George Gordon, first 
Marquis of Huntly, who died in 1536, at the age of seventy- 
four, and after enjoying the family honours for sixty years! 
He was a traitor to Sovereign and to creed. He was 
perpetually rebelling against and perpetually being for- 
given by his master, James. He was the head of the 
Roman Catholic interest in the North of Scotland, and 
intrigued with Spain to bring about the downfall of Pro- 
testantism in Great Britain; and yet he subscribed the Confession 
of Faith four times, whenever, indeed, it seemed to him expedient 
todo so. He murdered the Earl of Moray in the most brutal 
fashion, and gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
murdered man. To one at least of his minor atrocities it would 
be hardly possible to find a parallel, even in Zulu annals, 
Having a clan-feud with the Farquharsons, he succeeded in 
massacring almost the whole of them, and carried off their 
orphan children, two hundred in number, to his castle. ‘ About 
a year after this destructive foray, the Laird of Grant paid a 
visit to the Castle of Gight, and after dinner, Huntly said he 
would show him rare sport. Conducting his guest to a 
balcony which overlooked the kitchen, he showed him a large 
trough into which all the broken victuals left from the dinner 
of the whole household had been thrown, and on a signal 
given by the cook, a hatch was raised, and there rushed 
into the kitchen a mob of children, half-naked and as un- 
civilised as a pack of hounds, who clamoured and struggled 
each to obtain a share of the food. Grant, who, unlike 
his host, was a humane man, was greatly shocked at this 
degrading scene, and inquired who these miserable children were 
that were thus fed like pigs. He was informed that they were the 
children of those Farquharsons whom the Gordons and the 
Grants slew on Deeside.” Yet Huntly was highly respected in 
his own district in Scotland. ‘ He loved not,” says the old 
Aberdeen historian, Spalding, “to be in the law, contending 
against any man, but loved rest and quietness with all his 
heart, and in time of peace he lived moderately and temperately 
in his diet, and set to building all curious devices. A good 
neighbour in his marches, disposed rather to give than to take 
a foot wrongously. He was heard to say he never drew a sword 
in his own quarrel.” 


Of all the families whose history is given in these volumes, 
the best record after Argylls’ seems to be that of the 
Keiths, whose founder was the Marischal or Marshal of 
Scotland, and which is associated with the building of one of 
the Colleges of Aberdeen, and also of Dunottar Castle, almost, 
if not altogether, the most remarkable and best preserved of the 
fortresses of Scotland, The Keiths seem to have had, for their 
order, a remarkable amount of the saving virtue of magnanimity. 
They were involved in the ruin of the Stewarts; but even 
their extinction was covered with honour. The tenth and last 
Earl-Marischal is well known as the friend of Frederick the 
Great, Hume, D’Alembert, and Rousseau; while his younger 
brother, Field-Marshal Keith, who fell at the Battle of Hoch- 
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kirch in 1758, was Frederick’s most trusted military adviser. 
Dr. J. Taylor, who, by-the-way, has thrown all his heart into 
his work, and has incorporated in it recent archxological 
researches of value, such as those of Professor Schiern into 
the latest chapter in the life of Bothwell, has, of course, quite 
a right to his own opinion as to which of the present families 
of Scotland are at once “great” and “historic.” It is, 


nevertheless, a matter of regret that he has not seen his way | 


to include in his book some account of the families of 
Scotland that are of civilian origin. Such is the Primrose, 
or Rosebery family, which is of considerable accoant in 
these latter days, and which can be traced back to “ Duncane 
Prymrois,” a smith in the quaint old burgh of Culross, who 
must have been an active Trade-Unionist of his day, inasmuch 
as his name is still to be seen appended to a guild contract of 
Culross craftsmen executed in 1549, one of the articles in which 
is “that naine of us sall use this craft of ours in na toune nor 
place of Scotland, bot allenarlie in the toune of Culrois, quhair 
it hes bein ay usit of befor.” 

One word as to the little work of that indefatigable minor 
historian and archwologist, Dr. Charles Rogers. It gives an 
account of four Perthshire families—Roger, Playfair, Constable, 
and Haldane—which are connected by intermarriages. It shows 
Scotch energy at work in the making of fortunes and reputa- 
tions. Perhaps it reveals “great and historic” Scotch families 
in the earlier stages of the doubtless rather lengthy process 
of foundation. 


DR. HILL’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S “JOHNSON.”* 
TuIs is, we think, the most exhaustive edition of Boswell’s 
famous work that has hitherto been published. The splendid 
and weighty edition—weighty in two senses of the word—pub- 
lished by Mr. Bell cannot compete with it for minuteness and 
variety of editorial labour. Dr. Hill, it is well known, has toiled 
in the Johnson mine for years, and there is probably no point of 
difficulty or interest in connection with the Life that he has not 
carefully studied. It is fitting, then, that this noble edition 
should appear with his name on the title-page. The preparation 
of the work has, he states, been the work of many years, and so 
great has he always found the attraction of the subject, that he 
records how on one occasion, when asked to write a paper on it 
for a weekly newspaper, he read a new edition of the Life from 
beginning to end, without missing a line of the text or a single 
note. Twelve years ago, Dr. Hill offered his services to a 
publisher as an editor of Boswell, but his offer was “ fortunately 
declined.” “From that time,” he writes, “I never lost sight of 
my purpose but when, in the troubles of life, I well-nigh lost 
sight of every kind of hope. Everything in my reading that 
bore on my favourite author was carefully noted, till at length 
I felt that the materials which I had gathered from all sides 
were sufficient to shield me from a charge of rashness if I now 
began to raise the building.” 

Enthusiasm and a love of accuracy are invaluable qualifica- 
tions for an editor, and these Dr. Hill possesses in large 
measure. To these he adds a considerable amount of knowledge 
gained from all sources, and his notes abound with curious 
illustrations and comments. Indeed, if there be a fault in 
the work, it will be found in an excess of illustrative gossip- 
And yet it is hard to find fault with what has been so 
evidently a labour of love. The precocious Barretier re- 
minds the editor of John Stuart Mill; Garrick’s allusion 
to the Round-House reminds him of Fielding’s Amelia; a 
literary forgery of Johnson’s day recalls a witty rogue who 
palmed a forgery on Walter Scott; when Johnson values a 
friend of his boyhood because he could “ partake with him of 
the past,” the editor remembers Lamb’s regretful words, “I 
have none to call me Charley, now;” an allusion to the historian 
Orme leads to a quotation from The Newcomes; and Dr. Hill 
even finds an occasion for quoting the speeches of Mr. Bright. 
The coincidence is pointed out as curious that Cowper was intro- 
duced to the Unwins in the same year in which Johnson had 
his first knowledge of the Thrales. When Boswell states his 
belief that admiration is one of the most agreeable of our feel- 
ings, the editor does not forget to give a quotation from Words- 
worth; and when Johnson says, “I wonder where I shall rove 
at fourscore,” he recollects Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” and says,— 
“Still, perhaps, in the ‘Western Isles, ‘It may be we shall touch 
the Happy Isles.’” 

How far an editor is justified in thus airing his knowledge 


of literature in notes to a great English classic, may perhaps 
be questioned. This at least is evident, that the taste should 
be indulged with moderation; and editorial moderation cannot 
be reckoned among Dr. Hill’s most conspicuous qualifications 
for his task. There are, however, many less pardonable errors, 
and the temptation to be discursive when editing a book so full 
of suggestive matter was perhaps irresistible. The notes, if too 
many, are never dull; but we entirely agree with Dr. Hill that 
the youth or man who reads Boswell’s Johnson for the first time 
should read it in one of the Pre-Crokerian editions, and eschew 
notes altogether. There is a certain amount of irritation while 
following an attractive narrative on being stopped at nearly 
every paragraph. Even if the notes are in themselves as attrac- 
tive as the text, the continuity is broken and the tone of the 
book impaired. The student of the period, and the reader who 
has loved his Boswell with a lifelong love, will thoroughly 
enjoy the intellectual treat provided for them by the editor of 
this beautiful edition ; but he who wishes simply to enjoy one 
of the most fascinating books in the language must read it, 
as Johnson said Shakespeare ought to be read in the first 
instance, with a total disregard of commentators. Dr. Hill, 
we observe, purposes to collect and edit all Dr. Johnson’s 
letters that are not in the Life; and he observes that as a 
letter-writer Johnson stands very high. We do not agree with 
this opinion. His letters are manly, sensible, and thoughtful ; 
but they are almost, if not wholly deficient in the playful 
humonr, the brightness and ease of touch, and the happy art of 
passing readily from one slight topic to another, that make the 
letters of Swift and Lady Wortley Montagu, of Cowper and 
Lamb, so infinitely attractive. It was one of Dr. Johnson’s per- 
verse opinions that Gray was a dull fellow, “dull in company, 
dull in his closet, dull everywhere.” As a letter-writer, at all 
events, Gray, so far from being dull, is, we think, delightful, 
and has greatly the advantage of his critic. Boswell’s Johnson 
deserves all the honour it has received in this fine library edition, 
but it is one of the books which we need also to carry with us 
into the country, or to hold easily in the hand by the winter’s 
fireside. Happily, the choice of editions is ample, and every 
man who can afford to spend any money on books is without 
excuse if he does not possess the most famous of biographies. 


STUDIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS.* 

In no branch of native literature are such ineptitudes of 
expression to be met with as in the province of musical criticism. 
No art-jargon is so entirely detestable as the mixture of solecisms, 
technical terminology, and spurious Johnsonian which charac- 
terises the diction of most analytical programmes or concert 
notices. A theme is “reminiscent of” another, or “ preludial ” to 
it. An “episode” is not boisterous or noisy, but “ strepitous.” A 
singer does not take the place of another, but “ deputises” for 
him. The foregoing amenities, culled not from the columns 
of provincial papers, but from the writings of some leading 
Metropolitan critics, will serve as a fair example of the 
style in which music is discussed. Fortunately, there exists a 
small handful of writers who, by instinct or cultivation, have 
adopted a wholly different method of treating the subject, and 
amongst these none wields a more vigorous pen than Dr. Parry. 
After the shoddy heroics of the Press, these chapters are 
wonderfully fresh and unconventional. The composition bears 
signs of haste, and the style is sometimes slipshod,—almost 
slangy; but it is slangy with the slanginess of a high-spirited 
public-school boy, not that of the music-hall “ artist,” and only 
adds to the general impression derived from these pages of the 
geniality of their author. 

We cannot help thinking the absence of a preface, or prefatory 
note, an error in judgment on the part of Dr. Parry which 
might have—but happily has not—imperilled the reception of his 
book. Originally written for juvenile readers, these studies 
appeared, if we mistake not, in Every Girl’s Magazine, and 
are now collected and published without a word from the author 
as to the purpose which they were destined to serve. It is 
undoubtedly a proof of their merit that, beyond a passing allu- 
sion to the studied simplicity of their style, none of the 
reviewers seem as yet to have had any inkling that they were 
intended for a special class, and not for the whole musical 
public. This need not be taken to imply that Dr. Parry’s 
studies are over the heads of intelligent children. In this 
respect they resemble Mrs. Ewing’s tales, which, though more 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L, 6 vols. 
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fully appreciated by “grown-ups,” are yet beloved by all 
rationally constituted juniors aswell. Butit is evident that the 
writer has_been at some pains to express himself in more simple 
and conversational language than he would otherwise have 
chosen; and this being the case, we think it would have been 
advisable for him to have stated as much. And at the same time, 
he might have stated—what he has almost entirely failed to do 
—the nature of his indebtedness to other workers in the same 
fields. Weare by no means in love with needless references; but 
an entire lack of them is to be deprecated in works of this sort. 
These are the most serious faults of omission in the book, the 
gravest error of commission, on the other hand, being the gro- 
tesque woodcuts with which its pages are disfigured. Where 
all are so bad, it is difficult to award the palm for ugliness; but 
perhaps the portrait of Mendelssohn is the most outrageous 
libel in the whole set, though it is run close by those of Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schubert. After this preliminary fault-finding, 
it is a pleasant relief to notice a few of the chief qualifications 
possessed by Dr. Parry for his task. Foremost amongst these 
‘is his earnestness and sympathy for serious effort, and his corre- 
sponding antipathy for all triviality and sensuous jingle. This 
leads him to take up a rather hostile attitude towards the French, 
in whose contributions to the development of the art he can see 
little or no value, and whom he associates almost entirely with 
the production of operettas (see pp. 85, 139-140, 260, 381, 340), 
and a vicious taste for glitter and show. The last passage in 
which he makes reference to the French is so characteristic as 
to deserve quoting. Speaking of Wagner’s visit to Paris after 
his flight from Dresden in 1849, he says :— 

“ Paris was no fit field for him and his uncompromising ideas. The 

french people, with all their taste for what people call ‘ Bohemianism,’ 
and readiness to take up and act upon daring social theories, have no 
aptitude for thoroughness in art, They have always had a surprising 
affection for little obvious tunes and commonplace rhythms, and 
prefer their large works to be cut up into short and easy conventional 
forms, which relieve them of any intellectual effort or vigour of 
‘attention. The only chance of getting them out of such habits was 
to appeal to their senses in some violent and exciting manner. 
Wagner does appeal to the senses with enormous power, but his way 
of expressing himself is so original as to be almost a protest against 
concession or conventionality ; and that is a thing which can only 
appeal to French musicians after a long period of probation.’ 
This passage—to which, it must be admitted, the fate of Berlioz 
and Bizet lends striking confirmation—illustrates another 
feature in our author besides that of earnestness,—we mean 
the faculty of expressing himself in the most fearless and un- 
mistakable fashion. He knows exactly what he wants to say, 
and never fails to convey his meaning to his reader. This gift 
is admirably shown in his summaries, or in the passages in 
which he sets forth the situation at the time when the great 
composers severally arose. Take, for example, this sentence on 
Berlioz, which condenses within the briefest compass what we 
have often felt, but never seen so neatly expressed before :— 
**He loved especially to deal with enormous masses of 
sound, and to produce effects which were most extravagantly 
exciting; but his instinct for orchestration was so abnormally 
acute that whatever experiments he tried, from the most delicate 
and slender combinations to those of utmost volume, were sure 
to sound as he intended.” Or take, again, this remark about 
Brahms, with whom, of all modern composers, we are rejoiced 
to find Dr. Parry has most affinity :—‘ There is no second-rate 
suavity about his work nor compromise with fashionable taste, 
but an obvious determination to say only such things as are 
true and earnest, and to hold no parley with musical luxury 
and sensuality.” Lastly, in passing under review the excellences 
of the essayist, we should not fail to commend his judicious 
reserve in the use of anecdote, which he only introduces to 
illustrate the matter in hand, and not to raise a laugh. In 
this respect, Dr. Parry is the very antipodes of Dr. Engel. 

In the agreeable chapter on Palestrina with which this series 
opens, and in which Dr. Parry alludes to the “slight and 
unimpressive character” of the music of the ancients in a way 
that Mr. Rowbotham would deeply resent, we notice a good 
description of the social status of musicians, and their relations 
with their patrons, in the three centuries previous to our own. 
The stigma supposed to attach to the musical career finds illus- 
‘tration even in our own days. Thus, a distinguished singer told 
the writer of this article how a communicative chambermaid at 
a Scotch hotel once informed her that she had two brothers in 
“the profession,” and on being asked to what branch they 
belonged, replied, ‘‘ Please ’m, they’re acrobats.” At the opening 
of the essay on Handel, Dr. Parry shows very clearly what had 
been done and what left undone before Handel’s time, how solo- 





singing had to be developed, keys and modulations to be found 
out by experiments, and instruments to be made,—in other words, 
how the material resources of the art had to be developed, so that 
the gap of nearly a hundred years since the death of Palestrina was 
really well occupied in spite of the absence of any great creative 
genius. Differing from Herr Naumann, who considers that 
‘* Handel does not represent the finality of ten generations of art 
work like Bach,” Dr. Parry holds that Handel links himself more 
closely with the past than his great contemporary, and lays 
considerable stress on his power of absorbing the best qualities 
of the styles of the different people with whom he was brought 
in contact. While pointing out the opportuneness of his visit 
to England, he indulges in a remark characteristic of the 
democratic spirit which pervades his pages :—“ Handel came 
just at the right moment; for his fame had gone before him, 
and there were in those days what there are not now, enough 
people of spirit and taste among the richer classes to support 
really good work when they could get it.” From the chapter on 
Bach, for whom Dr. Parry has a genuine enthusiasm, we will con- 
fine ourselves to one extract, which contains some very sound criti- 
cism. Heis speaking of the scantiness of first-rate music for the 
organ, which he regards to be inevitable for the following reasons: 
—‘“The organ is too grand an instrument to be tractable... ... 
It seems easy to produce very attractive results by extemporising; 
and in a theatre an organ has almost always a very telling 
effect in a church-scene of any kind. But when music comes to 
be written down, or taken away from the illusive conditions of a 
theatre, it is judged by everybody, consciously or unconsciously, 
in avery different way ; and then, nothing but such as is worthy 
of the instrument will stand. To be that, it must rise to the 
highest pitch of grandeur, dignity, and power. Prettinesses 
and tunes for the organ may take people in for a little, but they 
cannot stand the test of time; while the average show-pieces, 
such as modern marches and offertories and fantasies, made to 
display the misdirected abilities of organists at the expense of 
their noble instrument, are nothing less than ignoble and 
repulsive.” In treating of Haydn—about whose parentage he 
remarks that “he had at all events the advantages of a 
thoroughly plebeian extraction ”’—Dr. Parry takes care to insist, 
in connection with his visit to England, on the good effects of 
the change of the character of the audience for whom he had to 
write, upon his style. “It was the change from an audience of 
select. aristocrats for whom he was paid to provide refined 
amusement, to an audience of a much broader and more mixed 
character.” Haydn’s relations with Mozart and Beethoven, and 
the reasons for his failure to comprehend the latter, are also 
happily described. The chapter on Beethoven is prefaced by 
some interesting remarks on the connection of music with the 
state of society. “One of the things,’ remarks Dr. Parry, 
“which makes the connection all the more striking, is that 
people are entirely unconscious of the certainty with which the 
music they enjoy illustrates some strong quality in themselves 
as long as they are under its immediate influence, and they may 
as good as confess the basest and meanest qualities by their 
musical tastes; while, on the other hand, people of low circum- 
stances, and even disreputable lives, may show some noble 
corners in their natures by the unexpected appreciation they show 
for great and noble things in music.”’ In dwelling on the services 
rendered by Liszt, Joachim, and Von Bilow in bringing before 
the public Beethoven’s latest sonatas and quartets, we think Dr. 
Parry might, in common justice, considering that he was address- 
ing English readers, have added the names of Arabella Goddard 
and Charles Hallé. With Dr. Parry’s estimate of Beethoven 
we have no fault to find on the score of deficient reverence and 
admiration. He calls him in one passage the greatest composer of 
pure instrumental music, and in more than one place alludes to 
his “ Ninth Symphony” as the greatest masterpiece extant. Over 
the chapters on Weber, Schubert, and Schumann, we must pass 
without taking toll, save in the case of one sentence in which he 
accounts for the popularity of the first-named composer by 
his possessing, amongst other qualities, “a real wealth of senti- 
ment, which is sufficiently heartfelt and sincere to escape that 
most common pitfall of the injudicious public,—sentimentality, 
which is the cold-blooded aping of real feeling by shallow 
beings who are incapable of it.” The most unsatisfactory 
chapter in the book is that devoted to Mendelssohn, We may 
be mistaken, but we could not help feeling thronghout that Dr. 
Parry was animated by a certain arritre pensée, which emerges 
here and there in negative commendation. His attitude strikes 
us as rather that of deference to general opinion than of indi- 
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vidual predilection. He seems curiously reluctant to bestow 
high praise in propria personad upon Mendelssohn’s compositions, 
while fully admitting the remarkable charm of his personality. 
Happy geniality is the highest characteristic which Dr. Parry 
allows his music to have possessed, and we think he lays 
undue stress upon Mendelssohn’s habit of consorting with 
“ordinary gay and thoughtless people.” One or two passages, 
moreover, convey a distinctly misleading impression. Thus, the 
harsh opinion expressed by Mendelssohn of Berlioz belongs to 
the date of their meeting in Rome, not, as the context on p. 281 
implies, to that of Berlioz’s visit to Leipzig, a full decade later. 
The chapter upon Wagner, interesting in many ways, is dis- 
appointing to us in one respect. The vindictive and ignoble 
features in his character are scrupulously kept out of sight. 
The utmost that Dr. Parry admits against him is that he was 
uncompromising, but he qualifies this by the statement that 
“his severity was generally found to be just and his purpose 
wise.” The present writer entertains an admiration for Wagner’s 
genius which, if not equal to that felt by Dr. Parry, is at 
least profound and sincere; but it is impossible to respect 
Wagner the man as much as Wagner the musician. Now 
this personal regard, unjustified by the real facts of the case, 
is what we believe any unbiassed reader, coming fresh to 
the subject, would be led to entertain from a perusal of Dr. 
Parry’s essay. Should this volume reach a second edition, 
as we cordially hope it may, the author would do well to 
correct a number of minor blemishes. Such are the coutra- 
dictory accounts of the performance of a mass of Mozart 
(p. 129), where we read first that a Jesuit father, and then, later 
on, that Mozart himself conducted the work in question. Again, 
the death of the child at the end of The Erl King is told 
not in six, but in four words (see p. 233). Sundry misspellings, 
as “‘ payed” (sic), Habenech (p. 267), and Von Beethoven (p. 159), 
should have been guarded against; while such slovenly English 
as “to try and” argues either hasty composition or inadequate 
revision. But with all its shortcomings, the book is brimful of 
spirit and intelligence, and if only for its contrast to the insipid 
conventionalities which one has come to expect in English 
writers on this subject, deserves the warmest welcome. 





THE LIFE OF A VETERAN.* 


‘“*T Have striven here,” says the honourable and gallant gentle- 
man whose work lies before us, “as well as my faculties will 
allow, though I know that is imperfectly, to sum up, as it were,ina 
small compass, so that they can be read over in a few hours by the 
residing populace, the leading scenes of my life, coupled as they 
have been with the various campaigns I served in; and though 
I am sorry that I cannot give the reader fuller details of the 
Peninsula and Waterloo, yet I think that if any even of my 
comrades themselves who went through the same campaigns, 
were to take up my work to examine it, they could not say 
that such information as I have been able to give has been 
wrong.” Very good, very excellent good. ’Tis not in mortals 
to command success, but we’ll do more, Serjeant Lawrence, we’ll 
deserve it. Alas! that it is no longer in the worthy serjeant’s 
power to strive after any success here. In this world there is 
only Mr. Nugent Bankes to whom we can be grateful for his 
enterprise in rescuing the serjeant’s autobiography from 
oblivion. 

For the autobiography was worth saving; we could have 
better spared a work of much greater historical value; and 
while fuller details of the military operations would perhaps be 
more instructive, the private marauding expeditions of Serjeant 
Lawrence are more likely to amuse the uninitiated reader. 
Though ignorant whether we belong to the exact portion 
of humanity designated as “the residing populace,” for 
whose especial delectation the work appears to have been 
written, we find the serjeant’s experiences by no means 
wanting in interest. They do not always tend to convey 
a high moral lesson, nor do they present to us the picture of an 
absolutely faultless hero; but then, heroes without faults are 
usually dull. It is sad that our taste should be vitiated to such 
a degree, but we much prefer the many-wiled Ulysses to the 
pious Aineas, and cannot be persuaded by our greatest writers to 
take any interest in Sir Galahad, that impossible perfection of 
all the virtues. Did not the wisdom of our ancestors foresee 
that we should never feel a thorough sympathy with King 
Arthur, till we heard about that barley-meal he stole to 
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make the bag-pudding? From his exploits in Portugal, we 
should say that Serjeant Lawrence would have proved a 
most valuable auxiliary in culinary operations of this de- 


seription. Indeed, a large portion of his autobiography 
consists in descriptions of the various modes of foraging 
employed by his Majesty’s Fortieth Regiment of Foot. These 
revelations are prompted by a lofty spirit of equity. In order 
that we may not think ourselves as a nation superior to the 
French, on account of the conduct of their soldiers during the 
Peninsular War,— 

“ Here,” says Serjeant Lawrence, “I think I ought to relate an 
incident just to show that the English often committed depredations 
on the inhabitants almost as bad as the enemy. We are often too 
prone to see other people’s and nations’ faults; whilst if our own had 
but the light thrown on them, they would often come up to, if not 


exceed, those of our adversaries.”’ 

This is very, very true, a moral axiom we can recommend to- 
an appreciative public, not only for its novelty, but also for its 
incontrovertible verity and general applicability. But for the 
incident. Serjeant Lawrence and his company were billeted in 
a chapel, close to which was “ a farmyard, inhabited by a quantity 
of pigs.” Itis not very much to be wondered at that the number: 
of pigs was soon diminished by one which was to provide a meal for 
the company. The owner of the farmyard, however, discovered the: 
theft somehow, and instituted a search, firat on his own account 

and afterwards with the assistance of the Colonel and Captain, 
but wholly without success; for in that church was an image of 
the Madonna dressed in a gorgeous robe with a long train, and 
it was under this train that the sacrilegious ingenuity of the 
plunderers had found a hiding-place for their booty. In this 
case the officers of the regiment seem to have been completely 
taken in, and to have been, if anything, rather indignant with 
the farmer for bringing an unfounded accusation against the 
soldiers. This, however, was not always the case, as on the 
occasion when Lawrence “caught a cock, or rather took it,” as 
he adds, after a moment of reflection, from a farmyard, and was 
detected by the indiscreet crowing of the captive. He was not. 
punished for this offence, though, as he tells us, “ I did not think 
it would have passed off quite so smoothly, as many in the 
Peninsula were hanged for plunder.” Indeed, he seems to have- 
been treated in general by his officers with extraordinary 
magnanimity, even in one somewhat ugly case where he and 
his comrades appropriated a large sum of money which had 

been hidden in a cellar where they were quartered, though 

this theft could never be exactly brought home to them. 

Our honest serjeant expresses great indignation at the horrible 
scenes which followed the storming of Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and reports the disapproval expressed by the better 
class of the soldiers (his English is at times peculiar) :— 

“ Whilst all this debauchery was going on amongst some of our 

soldiers, I will give a word of credit to a great many of the more 
respectable, who were trying as much as lay in their power to stop the 
ferociousness of the same. That morning I met many about, who said 
they were sorry to think that the soldiers could not carry it on without. 
going to such excesses as they did, respectable houses being ransacked 
from top to bottom, with no regard to the entreaties of the few in- 
habitants who remained within the walls.” 
At the same time, he was by no means reluctant to take his 
share of the booty. Indeed, having some previous knowledge: 
of Badajoz, and “ understanding the position of most of the 
valuable shops,” he had agreed with two of his comrades to 
meet at a silversmith’s shop, which they were to plunder. 
Elaborate preparations were made for the robbery, but unfor- 
tunately both the other men were killed in the assault, “ poor 
Pig having received seven shots in his body, and George Bowden 
having had both thighs blown off,’—a grim kind of warning 
against little schemes of this sort which was not without its 
effect upon Lawrence. “I resolved then,” he tells us, “ that I 
would never make any more engagements under the same 
fearful circumstances.” He is very honest and explicit about 
his own feelings, chiefly, in all probability, because he saw no- 
earthly reason for concealment. The prejudices which might 
move a more refined narrator to tone down any incidents. 
calculated to shock the susceptibilities of an effete and over- 
civilised society, to cleave his heart in twain and fling away the 
more pathologically interesting part of it, do not bind our 
serjeant in the least, and consequently, we have for once a 
candid account of the real feelings of a fighting man. As an 
instance, we may take the account of how Lawrence killed the 
French serjeant in the trenches before Badajoz :— 

“T was at the time in the trenches when he came on the top and 


made a dart at me with his bayonet, having, like myself, exhausted 
his fire; and while in the act of thrusting he overbalanced himself 
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and fell. I very soon pinioned him to the ground with my bayonet, 
and the poor fellow soon expired. I was sorry afterwards that I had 
not tried to take him prisoner, instead of killing him; but at the 
time we were all busily engaged in the thickest of the fight, and there 
was not much time to think about things. And besides that, he was 
 powerful-looking man, being tall and stout, with a beard and 
moustache completely covering his face, as fine a soldier as I have 
seen in the French Army, and if I had allowed him to gain his feet, I 
might have suffered for it ; so perhaps in such times my plan was the 
best,—kill or be killed.’’ 
This seems to us a very rational and philosophical view to 
take of the circumstances; but the common run of military 
writers would be apt toshrink from sucha plain statement of what 
‘is, after all, a common-sense position. Times were rougher then, 
no doubt, and soldiers perhaps more brutal than they are nowa- 
days. The War Office had most likely not yet attained absolute 
perfection in those unhappy times, and the men may be excused 
for shifting for themselves a little, when we consider how faulty 
the military arrangements of those days were, how defective the 
commissariat, and the whole Army, how utterly devoid of all the 
blessings showered upon the soldiers of to-day by a paternal and 
economical Government. Punishment, too, was more severe in 
the beginning of the century, and of this there seems to have 
been no lack, though Lawrence received, in our opinion, much 
jess than his proper share. One man we hear of who 
seems to have spent a large portion of his time in the 
Army either actually undergoing punishment, or in hospital 
from the effects of it. His first offence was a serious 
one, he being suddenly seized with a mysterious indisposition as 
the cannonade began at Waterloo, which prevented him from 
advancing with his regiment, or showing himself again till all 
the fighting was comfortably over. Serjeant Lawrence, himself 
an absolutely fearless man—no other would have ventured to 
say, as he does of his pursuit of a French soldier, “ I have made 
Frenchmen run before, but it was generally after me”—was 
particularly hard on skulkers, and, chiefly on his evidence, this 
man was sentenced to three hundred lashes “as a punishment 
for absenting himself from the field of action.” On coming out 
of hospital after this punishment, he was found to have sold his 
kit, and for this he received three hundred more. A new kit 
was now supplied to him, and sixpence a day stopped out of his 
money to pay for it, “so that after another sixpence had been 
stopped for his food, he had only one penny per day to take.” 
Finding himself at the same time shunned and despised by 
his comrades, he deserted and sold his kit again, but returned 
after two or three days, and was then again sentenced to three 
hundred lashes, “and again received the whole to the very 
letter, and sent to hospital for the same time. When he again 
rejoined, he went on better for a while, but on our regiment 
afterwards getting to Scotland, he transgressed, and was flogged 
for a fourth time, and when he came out of hospital, the Colonel 
ordered his coat to be turned, and a large sheet of paper to be 
pinned on it, with the words, ‘This is a coward, a very bad 
soldier, and one who has been whipped four times ;’ and he was 
then drummed out of the barracks.” 

The editor of the book has conducted his work in a highly com- 
mendable manner, which reminds us strongly of a boat-race we 
once witnessed in some college sports at Oxford. It was a double- 
punting race, in which the then captain of the O.U.B.C., who 
was famed for his skill in this department of aquatics, and is now 
not unknown in the political world, had for his partner a perfect 
novice in the art. Conscious of his deficiencies, the latter gentle- 
man drew in his punt-pole immediately after the start, and sat 
down in the bottom of the boat, to be out of the way of his 
accomplished partner, whose unaided efforts were sufficient to 
win the race. In a similar spirit, Mr. Nugent Bankes has 
judiciously effaced himself, and left Serjeant Lawrence to tell 
his own tale in his own words. We wish that more editors would 
adopt this prudent and self-denying system. 





MR. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS.* 
Tue characteristics of Mr. Phillips Brooks’s preaching are 
well known in England, and the volume of sermons before us 
does not materially alter our judgment of his powers. The 
last volume of his that we reviewed consisted of sermons 
preached in English churches; but so far as we can see, Mr. 
Brooks, rightly enough, makes no difference between his 
English and his American audiences, but speaks to them all 
alike on the assumption of their common Christianity, and of 
their common interest in the more thoughtful aspects of 
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religion. We say that he assumes their Christianity, and we 
cannot help feeling a certain refreshment in reading the 
sermons of a preacher who does not think it necessary to be 
perpetually proving the truth of the faith he is commissioned 
to declare and to enforce. Apologetic sermons have their place, no 
doubt, but we hear and read too many of them at the present 
day. Mr. Brooks’s method is a very different one. It has itg 
own defects; but the defect of making his hearers forget 
religion and attend only to evidences, is not one of them, In 
almost every case, the preacher seems to aim at generalising and 
modernising the moral truths of the Bible; his peculiar gift ig 
that of translating the sayings and events of the Gospel history 
into the circumstances of our own time, and of applying them 
to the difficulties of modern lives. This is, of course, no new 
feature in sermons; but Mr. Brooks applies his method with a 
freedom and a thoroughness which constitute both his special 
strength, and what seems to us his special weakness. 

Every reader must be struck with Mr. Brooks’s absorbing 
interest in the moral problems that beset individual lives, and 
with his firm conviction that Christianity supplies the solution 
of all these problems, and that you only have to generalise, so 
to speak, the formulsz of the Gospels in order to work out the 
required answer. And this he does with unquestionable power, 
and with a fertility of illustration which implies not only a vivid 
imagination, but a wide knowledge both of Nature and of man. 
He pursues the conventionalities of the human mind into their 
inmost hiding-places, and holds them up to be judged and con- 
demned by the light of the moral principles which he extracts 
from the teaching of the life of Christ. For instance, in the 
very fine sermon entitled “ Standing before God,” the finest, to 
our thinking, in the volume, this passage, though it is nothing 
new, is singularly impressive by its combination of knowledge 
of the world with a continual sense of the fundamental laws of 
righteousness :— 

“ And now St. John declares that when he passed behind the veil, 
he saw the dead, small and great, stand before God. Do you not see 
now what that means? Out of all the lower presences with which 
they have made themselves contented; out of all the chambers 
where the little easy judges sit with their compromising codes of 
conduct, with their ideas worked over and worked down to suit the 
conditions of this earthly life; out of all these partial and imperfect 
judgment chambers, when men die they are all carried up into the 
presence of the perfect righteousness, and are judged by that. All 
previous judgments go for nothing unless they find their confirmation 
there. Men who have been the pets and favourites of society, 
and of the populace, and of their own self-esteem, the change that 
death has made to them is that they have been compelled to face 
another standard and to feel its unfamiliar awfulness. Just think of 
it. A man who, all his life on earth since he was a child, has never 
once asked himself about any action, about any plan of his, Is this 
right? Suddenly, when he is dead, behold, he finds himself in a new 
world, where that is the only question about everything. His old 
questions as to whether a thing was comfortable, or was popular, or 
was profitable, are all gone. The very atmosphere of this new world 
kills them. And upon the amazed soul, from every side there pours 
this new, strange, searching question: ‘Is it right?’ Out of the 
ground he walks on, out of the walls which shelter and restrain him, 
out of the canopy of glory overhead, out of strange, unexplored 
recesses of his own newly awakened life, from every side comes 
pressing in upon him that one question: ‘Is it right ?? That is what 
it is for that dead man to ‘ stand before God.’ ” 

There are few more interesting preachers than Mr. Phillips 
Brooks. We miss, indeed, in this volume the humour and the 
wit which were conspicuous in some of his English utterances; 
but their possession is implied by the abundant common-sense 
and knowledge of character which are so prominent in every 
sermon. Thus, in the very original and interesting discourse on 
the man with two talents, it is the gift of humour—that is, of 
kindly sympathy with all forms and varieties of human nature 
—that enables him to interest himself in the dull, flat, mediocre 
characters who are neither saints nor villains, and whom some 
intense-minded saints are apt to neglect in favour of the 
villains. With a humorous sympathy that in its degree reminds 
us of Shakespeare and of George Eliot, he points out that “a 
faithful life lived in the average condition, lived with the 
average capacities of man, brings out and makes manifest the 
solid strength which belongs to the simple qualities of 
manhood :”— 

“Types of power which can only be developed in supreme joy or 
supreme sorrow enthral our imagination; and then some plain man 
comes who knows not either rapture or despair, who simply has his 
daily work to do, his friends to help, his enemies to forgive, his 
children to love and train, his trials to bear, his temptations to con- 
quer, his soul to save; and what a healthiness he brings into our 
standards, with what a genuine refreshment he fills our hearts! 
Behold how great are these primary eternal qualities—patience, hope, 
kindness, intelligence, trust, self-sacrifice. We do not accept them 
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because we cannot have something finer. They show us their intrinsic 
fineness and we do them reverence.”’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of the great qualities which all must 
recognise in Mr. Brooks, the volume before us has but confirmed 
the impression we derived from other sermons,—that he is not 
in the first rank of preachers. The perusal of these sermons 
suggests the obvious remark that he is much more at home 
when dealing with moral questions than with those that are 
strictly religious. We should not complain of this were it not 
for a trick that he has of using events and sayings whose 
primary significance is strictly theological, as mere pegs upon 
which to hang his moral disquisitions. Thus, the incident of 
our Lord among the Doctors is used, not in order to study the 
deep mystery of his divine mission, and his consciousness of 
union with God, but as a sort of type or parable of the 
“constant tendency among the most earnest and conscientious 
people to feel that the causes for which they live and work are 
their causes more than that they are God’s causes, and so to 
experience something which is almost like jealousy when they 
see those causes pass beyond their power, and fulfil themselves 
in larger ways than theirs.” Now, this is all very true; but it is 
not a truth of very large application or of very deep interest, 
and it is quite unworthy of the incident from which it is 
extracted. We should not mind it if it was a single instance; 
but there is a continual tendency in Mr. Brooks to turn away 
from the straightforward consideration of the facts of Christ’s 
life, and to twist them, sometimes to strain them, into mere 
illustrations of the ethical and social topics in which he is 
really interested. Sometimes, indeed, he remembers with whom 
he is dealing, and returns to the direct discussion of the fact 
in question, as in the sermon on Christ going up to Jerusalem. 
But too often he allegorises the Gospel till the plain meaning is 
hidden behind his applications. It is curious to see the old 
medizeval tendencies reappearing in a very different manner in 
a singularly modern preacher ; but it affects most distinctly our 
sense of the reality of Mr. Brooks’s thought, and diminishes 
greatly his impressiveness. 


This effort to allegorise the Bible has a further result which 
impairs the value of the sermons. The moral truths which Mr. 
Brooks wishes to enforce are often themselves strained in order 
to accommodate them to the type from which he draws them. 
Thus, in the sermon on the two talents, he has to fit into his 
subject the two extremes, the five talents and the single talent, 
and he has io strain the meaning in order to show that the 
man with one talent is more interesting to us and to himself 
than is the man with the two talents. As a matter of fact, in 
the straightforward meaning of the parable, it is the man with 
one talent who is the limited and mediocre person, and Mr. 
Brooks’s application injures both the parable itself and the sub- 
ject of his sermon. It would have been far better had he dealt 
directly with the subject of average humanity, instead of trying 
to fit it in to a parable with which it has no proper connection. 
But this is an instance of a certain unreality and superficiality 
which we are conscious of in reading Mr. Brooks. He is so 
ingenious, so fertile in his developments, that he loses the force 
which comes from obvious sincerity and earnestness. Even 
the moral generalisations in which he delights fail to 
convince us; we do not recognise them as inevitably true. 
We cannot help suspecting that Mr. Brooks has chanced upon 
them, that they have been suggested to him by the accidental 
associations of his text, and that they are not fundamental and 
constituent elements in his thought. No one could for a 
moment deny the earnestness and sincerity of Mr. Brooks’s 
religion; but what we miss in his utterances is the profound 
convincingness which springs in all great preachers from their 
intellectual sincerity and their habitual insight into spiritual 
realities. Every one will be the better for reading these sermons, 
and they are, as we have said, highly interesting from their 
knowledge of the world and their ingenuity ; but they dwell too 
much on minor ethical truths to be really and lastingly 
impressive. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tux first paper in the Nineteenth Century, by Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff—“ After Six Years”—is, to our thinking, by far 
the most attractive in the magazines of July. Like its author's 
speeches, it covers too wide a range, but it is full of suggestive 
sentences and of materials for thought. Sir M. Grant-Duff has 
been absent for six years, and finds Great Britain on his return 
much changed. The governing body of electors has been 











enlarged from three millions to five, the governing class hag 
suffered from a continuous decline in its prosperity, and Ireland 
has been brought to the front in a way that has shattered the 
Liberal Party. The essayist believes, indeed, that the effort to 
reform Ireland has failed, and that the choice now lies between 
reducing her to a subject but prosperous condition, and allowing 
her a free but hostile and miserable position, ending inevitably in 
reconquest :—“ The new departure with regard to Ireland initiated 
by Mr. Gladstone, be it right or be it wrong, has inspired such 
terror in the English capitalist that he no longer dares to invest 
anything whatever in that country. Out of, I think, 118 pro- 
jects before the Irish Board of Public Works, for which capital 
was likely to be advanced when Mr. Gladstone’s altered views 
became known, only four, I understand, have come to the birth, 
and those under very exceptional conditions.” He believes a 
native Government of Ireland would of necessity continue the 
pauperising plan of legislation, and has obviously no hope 
except in such a strengthening of the English heart as would 
enable strong measures to be carried out. There is, however, a 
great obstacle to the realisation of this hope—namely, the growth 
of the neo-Radicalism which, he says, is nothing but the teaching 
of Rousseau applied to English politics. He wishes the old 
Liberal ideas kept strongly before the country :— 

‘There never yet was a democracy which took, and there never will 
be a democracy which will take the right road, unless it is led by 
right-minded, highly-instructed leaders; and he is a traitor to the 
democracy, a3 well as to his own conscience, who, believing that 
anarchy is ruining the House of Commons, ruining Ireland, threatening 
Great Britain, and distracting her attention not only from her 
internal affairs but from those defensive measures which are 
required to make this Empire and all parts thereof reasonably 
secure from attack, does not say so with as much energy as he can 
command.” 

Sir M. Grant-Duff finds England better prepared for war than 
when he went away, but not sufficiently prepared, and thinks 
an invasion by no means impossible. He would go on 
strengthening armaments, and is strongly in favour of alliance 
with Germany, and especially with Italy—We confess we do 
not understand how Mr. St. George Mivart, after writing “ The 
Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism,” continues still to 
think himself a Roman Catholic. He applies to the Bible the 
most destructive criticism, treating the Old Testament in par- 
ticular as a purely human work, and regarding its account of 
creation as contrary to all the teaching of science. Yet he admits 
that, whatever be the reserves of his Church as to the definition of 
inspiration, the Vatican Council declared the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be sacred, and not only containing “a revelation free 
from error,” but “written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, with God for their author.” He thinks obviously that 
the Church will silently recede from this as it did from the 
heliocentric theory, and either does not perceive or does not care 
that in such withdrawal the claim to infallibility is practically 
given up. Mr. Mivart protects himself by a reservation in 
favour of direct decrees by the Pope given wrbi et orbi; 
but it is scarcely possible for him to deny that, on matters 
of science and criticism, he would, if necessary, disregard 
the authority of the Church. Is not that the Protestant, or 
even the sceptical, rather than the Catholic view >—Mr. Lecky 
continues his controversy with Mr. Gladstone as to his offer in 
1874 to abolish the Income-tax, and maintains that it was a 
direct offer of a pecuniary relief in return for a re-grant of power. 
He shows, moreover, that the idea of a readjustment of the 
Death-duties by which Mr. Gladstone in his own mind qualified 
his offer, remained in his own mind, and was never placed before 
the electors. Mr. Lecky’s victory as to the facts appears to us 
complete, but we should dispute in part the justice of his con- 
clusion. Alterations of taxation have often, if not always, 
been considered legitimate promises to place before the people. 
The whole of the anti-Corn-Law dispute concerned the remission 
of a tax, and Free-trade involved enormous exemptions from 
taxation. We think the abolition of the Income-tax would be 
unjust as well as unwise; but the method of direct taxa- 
tion is surely a subject which a Minister, or expectant 
Minister, may discuss before the electors.—Miss Davies’s 
idea of “a Kitchen College”—that is, a College of Cookery 
—is sensible enough; but we do not see how the big word 
“College” helps the plan, or why such an institution should 
not be founded by private individuals. We are putting 
in all directions too much upon the State-—We do not quite 
perceive the object of Mr. Redford’s account of recent “ Art 
Sales.” He shows great knowledge of his subject, but the 
gradual rise of the prices given for pictures marks rather 
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an increase in the wealth of the country than a growth in’ 


the feeling for Art. Art has flourished in periods when 
artists were scarcely paid, and even now the great prices 
are usually given after the artist’s death. In other words, 
they are the result rather of the collecting mania than of 
the love of Art.—Mr. Gladstone’s study of Athené in the 
Homeric poems strengthens rather than weakens the usual 
view of the character and position of the Goddess as the 
embodiment of ordered wisdom, and nearly the highest power 
in the Olympian hierarchy ; but he brings out her vindictiveness 
and jealousy in curious relief. The Greek could conceive a 
character free from sensualism, but not one rising to the 
Christian level. By-the-way, did not Homer conceive of Athené 
as in some special way a depositary of knowledge P Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s “ First Visit to India” is very thin indeed. There 
is nothing in it except a statement that all Europeans in India 
think alike, and are, as regards India, Tories,—which, besides 
being inaccurate, may be interpreted in two ways. They may 
all be prejudiced, or they may all be mastered by the irresistible 
facts of the situation. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper in the Contemporary Review, on 
“The Canadian Constitution,” will be a surprise to many of his 
readers. It is pervaded throughout by strong pessimist feeling. 
He denies that Confederation has been a benefit to the Colonies. 
The Government, he says, lives virtually by corrupting the 
Provinces, and is consequently piling up a great debt; no 
feeling of nationality has grown up, each Colony remaining in 
feeling as separate as before, and the defensive organisation 
about which Canadians talk so much consisting of 37,000 Militia- 
men and one gunboat; the Dominion is not more loyal than 
the Provinces were; the Provinces retain far too much power— 
one of them the other day set aside a will by statute—and the 
central power passes few beneficial Acts. Surely there must be 
another side to that, which might, we fancy, all have been 
said about the American Union in its earlier years, One piece 
of practical advice given by Mr. Smith seems sensible. He thinks 
the time for revising the Constitution has arrived—the Upper 
House, for example, being an admitted failure—and he would 
have Parliament revise it, and then submit it to the people. 
Acceptance by a grand popular vote would, he thinks, invest the 
new Act with much of the sanctity attached to the American 
Constitution. Was not that, however, consecrated by success, 
rather than by any recollection of any vote? Mr. Goldwin 
Smith enters but little into the question of the snitability of the 
Canadian system for the United Kingdom, for he believes that 
any federal system whatever would involve a recasting of all 
institutions so complete that it will not be attempted.—Mr. 
Holman Hunt has commenced an account of his journey in 
the Desert near Usdum, at the end of the Dead Sea, made 
when he was preparing for hia great picture of ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat.” We shall have more to say about it when it is 
further advanced, but at present would only ask him not to 
stint us in quantity. His work in this new field is better than 
he probably imagines,—occasionally a marvel of suggestive 
description, always penetrated with a certain intensity of obser- 
vation which extends to the people as well as to their country.— 
Archdeacon Farrar shows once more that alcohol ruins Africans, 
a fact more or less true of all the races which drink not toenjoy, 
but to be drunk; but he suggests no practical remedy. To 
compel Englishmen to give up the trade would be simply to 
hand it over to native merchants or the Portuguese, and would 
produce no result whatever. Severe pecuniary penalties might, 
however, be inflicted for adulteration, which greatly exasperates 
the mischief, the brandy sold being a sort of poison.—Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s prose hymn, “The Sacredness of Ancient 
Buildings,” is a splendid bit of writing, injured only by a certain 
overloading with effects. His curious passion for making a 
religion of any sentiment that he strongly feels, comes out 
in his descriptions, his theory being given in this paragraph :— 

“Now I hold that all national, historic, monumental buildings 
whatever, however small or humble, partake of this character, and 
ought to have the same veneration and sacredness bestowed on them. 
Every building that has a definite public history, and has been dedi- 
cated to public use, be it church, tower, bridge, gateway, hall, is a 
national institution, is a public possession, and has become sacrosanct, 
as the Romans said. In the law of Rome, the ground, in which one 
who had the right buried a dead body, became, ipso facto, religious ; 
it ceased to be private property, it conld not be bought or sold, trans- 
ferred or used. It was for ever dedicated to the dead, and reserved 
from all current usage. So a building, which our dead forefathers 


have dedicated to the service of generations, should be sacrosanct to 
the memory of the Past.” 


We also respect old buildings, but surely their beauty and their 





purpose should be constituent elements in our reverence for 

them. Would Mr. Harrison hold an ugly prison which 

happened to have survived the ages to be sacrosanct? We 

must, however, record our entire agreement with the doctrine 

that buildings of a certain age and value do become, in part at 

least, the possession of the nation, which has a right to forbid 

their destruction or their ruin. The “owner” of Stonehenge 

cannot have a moral right to sell the stones for building; and 

Lord Palmerston’s haughty message to Mehemet Ali, when he 

proposed to destroy the Pyramids, was amply justified by his 

right to protect a valuable possession of mankind.—* The 
Franco-German Frontier,” by Major Otto Wachs, contains 
some facts which may be new to our readers. He declares that 
Strasburg has been made by the Germans, next to Paris, the 
greatest fortress in Europe. It could hold 280,000 men, and com- 
mands acountry which could feed them. He maintains that the 
system of forts erected by the French at so cruel an expense is 
quite perfect,—so perfect, that no German Army could enter until 
two forts had fallen; but he hints that no fort will be able to 
resist the new explosives. At heart, however, he obviously 
believes that the nation which commences the conflict will find 
itself compelled to disregard the neutrality of Belgium, and 
that the grand conflict will be fought out on Belgian soil. The 
paper is a little too technical, but it is full of instruction—Mr, 
H. Morse Stephens, in an essay full of knowledge, argues 
that the recent revival of national feeling in the “ smal) 
nationalities ” of Europe is due to the growth of a school of 
historians who have revived among these minute peoples a 
knowledge of their past. He argues well, but does not convince 
us, for he does not show that the works of these historians have 
reached the multitude. Small nationalities were proud of them- 
selves before books were invented, and still exist in Asia un- 
knowing how to read. No such historical school has risen in 
Treland, and we should attribute the outburst of Separatist 
feeling, which no doubt is widely spread, rather to a disappearance 
of hopelessness arising from the gentle mannersof our time. The 
iron repression which preceded 1848 has ended everywhere. Mr. 
Stephens makes much of the Portuguese illustration; but did 
the idea of united Iberia ever spread much below the politicians P 
They have given it up, because they have now to conciliate the 
people, who are unchanged.—The “ Resident in Peking,” who 
writes the paper upon “China,” is not, we fancy, an English- 
man, and he should have been named. He confirms the general 
impression that China is slowly increasing her Army in order to 
preserve her independence; but adds the following new facts. 
Northern China, and especially the Tartar provinces, is rapidly 
recovering prosperity :— 

‘‘A great impulse has been given to emigration from North China 
to the fertile lands north-east and north and north-west of the Great 
Wall by the great famine of 1876, and by the rebellions of the last 
thirty years. The floods of the Yellow River have also driven 
multitudes to seek a peaceful home in the rich valleys of 
the north. They can be reached in a few days by pedestrians 
walking with packs on their backs in groups of three, five, 
or more. After a few months, having earned something in 
a land of plenty, the emigrants return to remove their families 
to the new home in the wilderness. This work of colonising 
the extensive tracts of fertile land which exist beyond the Great Wall 
must go on increasing so long as peace shall continue. Naturally the 
policy of China is definitely expansive in this respect. The Govern- 
ment fosters emigration, and loses no time in appointing governors to 
new cities and provinces. For a time the colonies are under military 
law. Civil law follows, with the system of literary degrees and 
official distinctions. The Marquis Tseng says, in the Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review for January, that ‘in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese 
Turkestan there are immense tracts of country which have never felt 
the touch of the husbandman.’ It is just in these tracts into which 
the surplus population of China’s northern provinces is now pressing 
so rapidly that the Government is fast completing the change from 
military to civil administration. Thus China is positively becoming 
stronger in her possessions in Tartary by their growing population 
and assimilation to her provinces at home.” 


The number of the Fortnightly Review opens with another 
elegy by Mr. Matthew Arnold on the death of adog. It does 
not approach, of course, the well-known one on the death of 
‘Geist,’ being in an altogether lighter tone; but it is pretty 
and pleasant toread. ‘ Kai’ was only a mongrel dachshund :— 


“ But all those virtues, which commend 
The humbler sort who serve and tend, 
Were thine in store, thou faithful friend. 

What sense, what cheer ! 
To us, declining tow’rds our end, 
A mate how dear ! 


Still, still I see the figure smart— 
Tropby in mouth, agog to start, 
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Then, home return’d, once more depart ; 
Or prest together 
Against thy mistress, loving heart, 
In winter weather. 
I see the tail, like bracelet twirl’d, 
In moments of disgrace uncurl’d, 
Then at a pardoning word re-furl’d, 
A conquering sign ; 
Crying, ‘Come on, and range the world, 
And never pine.’”’ 
The first prose paper contains a mass of letters from Emin 
Bey, describing his adventures in his province in Equatorial 
Africa during 1883-85. Like every letter yet received from him, 
they reveal a singularly fine character, patient, firm, and God- 
fearing, devoted to science, and anxious to keep his province at 
the level of civilisation to which he has raised it. We fear 
the work of years must be abandoned, for England cannot 
take the world upon her shoulders; but if a practicable 
access could be found from the coast, the province would be 
a noble dependency for Italy. The Pasha appears to have 
relied implicitly, and with reason, upon his Soudanese, of whom 
he speaks in terms of warm affection; and he speaks of a tribe, 
the Sandeh, who are hunters par excellence, but who live in neat 
and clean farms, who are kind to their wives and daughters, 
and display rare skill in some arts, especially wood-carving. 
They are, however, “the worst anthropophagi in our country.” 
Emin Pasha’s “ Journal,” if he survives, will, we venture to say, 
be the most interesting book ever published about Africa.—Miss 
Robinson really contributes some new facts in her account of 
*‘ working women.” She says they are rapidly forcing their way 
into new trades, being driven forward by the impossibility of 
living by the old feminine occupations. ‘In 1881, there were 
between thirty or forty industries in which they outnumbered 
men.” In that year,— 

“The number of women to every hundred men employed in 

the following trades was:—Steel-pen makers, 1,138; envelope- 
makers, 1,105; straw-plaiters, 890; paper bag and box makers, 800 ; 
artificial flowers, 639; glove, crépe, net, and button makers, 600; 
quill and feather workers, and metal buarnishers, 500; trimming, 
braid, and thread makers, 395 ; sacking and lace, 290; teachers, 240 ; 
silk and ribbon weavers, 224; pin-makers, 213; hair, bristle, and 
fancy chain workers, 200; hemp, flax, and linen, 190; worsted stuffs, 
180; cotton and cotton goods, 164; tape, 150; woollen goods, 121; 
toys, 117; hosiery, 114; bookbinders, 111; japanners, 110; blanket 
weavers, 105; cloth-makers, 102. In all these industries the excess 
of women to men is on the increase ; and many other trades show a 
tendency to replace male by female labour. In the ten years between 
1871 and 1881, the proportion of women to every hundred men rose, 
among tailors, from 33 to 50; paper-makers, from 65 to 80; carpet 
and rug makers, from 47 to 59; bootmakers, from 13 to 20; stationers, 
from 34 to 53; booksellers and publishers, from 15 to 17; printers, 
from 2 to 4; and the proportion of female glass, china, and fustian 
makers to every hundred males was 60.” 
Agriculture, however, is becoming unpopular with women in 
England, the proportion of women so engaged being to men only 
5 per cent., while in Scotland it is 20 per cent. This is partly 
due to the extinction of small husbandry in England, but partly 
also to social opinion, which sets strongly against women’s labour 
in the field. We are surprised to observe the exceedingly small 
number of women engaged in commerce,—only 14,467 in 
England and Wales, 5,383 in Scotland, and 1,494 in Ireland. 
Miss Robinson agrees that the men every where resist the employ- 
ment of women, and maintains that they are short-sighted, as 
the expulsion of the women lets in the foreigners, who work 
nearly as cheaply.—The Hon. G. Curzon sends a shocking 
account of “ Salvation by Torture at Kairwan,’—that is, of the 
tortures inflicted on themselves by the Dervishes in the Holy 
City of Tunis. He believes that the tortures are genuine, and 
that the Dervishes work themselves into a hysteric or self-induced 
mesmerised condition in which they feel no pain.—The Duke of 
Marlborough, in an essay called “The Vampire Gold,” writes 
against monometallism as Middle-Age Catholics wrote against 
heresy. He is sometimes so furious as to be unintelligible, calls all 
monometallists “ gold-bugs,” and maintains that they are eating 
up the world. Itis not useful to conduct a purely economic 
controversy in that fashion.—Mr. Arthur Arnold denounces 
Lord Halsbury’s Bill for Land-Transfer as insufficient, and 
Professor Seeley republishes a lecture on “The Georgian and 
Victorian Expansion,” from which we extract this fine and over- 
true passage :— 


“We have passed, as it were, into a new world, but we find, now 
that we have had time to look about us, that it is fundamentally 
much the same as the old world, the same unsatisfactory mixture of 
good and evil. Everything is on a larger scale, but evil also is larger 
and more appalling. Every new light has its new shadow. By the 
side of national wealth we have national debts, reckoned in figures 





which we might call astronomical ; by the side of the great inventions 
of convenience, portentous engines of destruction. If a nation 
grows, its army grows in still greater proportion, or its metropolis 
becomes a prodigious hive reducing philanthropy and political 
economy to despair. The vastness of everything appals us. We 
seem threatened by wars and catastrophes for which history affords 
no precedent. Even good things come in a deluge which threatens 
to drown us. We are hampered with new ideas which we have not 
energy to assimilate, new sciences we have no time to learn. There 
is even too much pleasure. Enjoyment, which used to be associated 
with idleness, has become now an exhausting industry. The literary 
sense perishes for want of repose; and all those delicate, sacred 
things, which ask time, habitude, quietude, discipline, reticence, 
abstinence, all such things as art, manners, idealism, self-sacrifice, 
religion, seem to inquire by what new arrangement they may be 
enabled to live under such new conditions.” 


The object of the essay is to point out that the great expansion 
of the Empire during the Victorian era has been unaccompanied 
by wars of conquest, and has been marked by no great schism. 
The free Colonies have grown within themselves until a con- 
tinent like Australia brings on us no burden. Mr. Seeley is 
evidently, however, a little doubtful whether this absence of war 
is an unmixed good, and whether our race may not have lost 
something of its habit of holding on. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


= 

The most seasonable and readable paper in the July number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly is Professor Douglas’s “‘ A Chinese Jubilee.”” Inthe 
year 1790, the Celestial Emperor Kienlung celebrated the fifty-fifth 
year of his reign, and the eightieth of his age. Probably the reader 
of Professor Douglas’s pages will come to the conclusion that, after all, 
Jubilees are very much alike, and that in 1790 the Chinese managed 
their celebration very much as we managed ours a few days ago. In 
one respect, however, the Queen has been a good deal more merciful to 
her relatives than Kieniung was to his. She laid no greater burden 
on her male descendants than to accompany her to and from West- 
minster Abbey on horseback, whereas the Emperor’s sons and grand- 
sons danced before him and sang three hundred of his songs. It may 
be doubted if this latter task was much of a delight, for Kienlung’s 
imagination, like his industry, would seem to have been on a par with 
Frederick the Great’s, if one may judge from these lines, which 
appear in an ode written after he had reached the age of seventy :— 


But now I confess that I’m old, 

And fear not to make the admission ; 
Though to say I’m glad would be vain, 

And yield me a prey to derision. 
Only six of the Emperors past 

Have lived to be three score and ten, 
Yet for thirty-six years I’ve sat 

On the throne as a ruler of men,” 


Among the other papers in the new number of this admirably edited 
Review are a good summary of “ Progress in India during the Jubilee 
Reign,” by Sir Richard Temple; Sir William Hunter’s address on 
“Indian University Education,” delivered to the Convocation of 
Calcutta University in the beginning of the present year; a 
“native’s”? appeal—the moral earnestness of this is specially notable 
—on the subject of the Indian Civil Service; and another of the 
irrepressible and inexhaustible M. Vambéry’s articles on Central 
Asian politics. M. Vambéry is not quite a pessimist in regard to 
England’s future in Central Asia. He says that, “as matters stand 
to-day, I may safely assert that General Boulanger, M. Katkoff, 
the Bulgarian Regency, Eyub Khan, and the son of Mushki 
Alem (the Musk of the World), are almost equally important 
factors in the policy of Central Asia,” and recommends us to lean on 
the Central European alliance, and not to take the advice tendered 
by Professor Jlovaisky in the Novoye Vremya, and join the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

We are glad to see that in the July number of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine there is only one short story, a rather weak thing, called 
“Princess Poppcea: a Mystery,” in addition to the serial, “The 
Gaverocks,” by the author of “John Herring.” Among the contents 
of the same number are three informing articles, ‘‘ Pure Gold,’ ‘A 
Visit to the Tomb of Jove,’’ and “ Flags and Banners,” which are in 
every way acceptable, though the eloquence in the last is towards 
its close rather heavy-shotted. But cannot Mr. Payn get something 
like those always finished and often exquisite literary essays that used 
in the truest sense to distinguish the Cornhill in the days of Mr. 
Stephen’s editorship ? 

In Mr. Baring Gould’s novel of “ Red Spider,”’ which is at present 
running in Temple Bar, there figures one of the most powerful and 
repulsive characters this author has ever drawn,—a Mrs. Veale, a kind 
of compound of Mrs. Poyser and a ghoul, who, because her master 
offends her, attacks him with ghastly saws and anecdotes that cut to 
the quick, and who will probably be found in the long-run to be a 
poisoner. ‘The End of her Journey,” which appears in the July 
number of Temple Bar, is a powerful but rather unpleasant story. 
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Poetical justice is absent from the conclusion when it ought to have 
been present. There is a good deal of ingenuity, not altogether mis- 
spent, in “‘The Real Significance of Hamlet,” the author of which 
endeavours to make out that that play was “a great philosophical 
burlesque,” in which Shakespeare gave “vent to the pent-up bitter- 
ness of his heart.” “ Madame de Rémusat” is somewhat scrappy ; but 
there is good sense, and even felicity of expression, in a paper on 
* Crabbe,’—as in the statement that “he looked on poetry as a 
vehicle for conveying everything worth expression at all—a kind 
of Parcels Post.’? One word to the new editor of the Argosy. He 
should give two informing papers a month instead of one, and 
let them be of the solidity and literary brightness of his own “ Letters 
from Majorca.”’ 

To say that the Quiver threatens to become too Sundayish and 
Biblical, is at the worst, of course, to attribute to it a literary failing 
that leans, in these days at any rate, to the side of virtue. But the 
editor seems to need a gentle reminder that his magazine professes 
to be for “ general ’”’ as well as for “Sunday ” reading. We are bound 
to say, however, that the articles which appear in the July number of 
the Quiver have been carefully selected, and that the serial stories 
are much above the magazine average. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s peculiar humour does not show to the best 
advantage in “The English Country,” which appears in the July 
number of St. Nicholas. Writing for boys and girls, he has thought 
it necessary to write baldly. His descriptions of scenery and social 
life in Buckinghamshire and Warwickshire are, however, realistic, 
and his criticisms are not unkindly. The papers in this month’s St. 
Nicholas are almost too numerous, and their literary quality is almost 
too good. Fun for children should not require thinking out; much of 
the fun in St. Nicholas does. 

Man Overboard. (F. V. White.)—It is not given to everybody to 
construct a good plot, In this story the great defect is the way in 
which the villain is made to play on the fears of the heroine’s father. 
It is difficult to see how the latter could have failed to perceive that 
the danger which was supposed to be suspended over his head was a 
mere bugbear. And if he did not know it, how could he have been 
such acoward? Apart from this matter of plot, however, the tale is 
sufficiently interesting, thanks in no small degree to the humour of 
a Yankee and an amiable and amusing Irishman, supposed, it is to 
be hoped untruly, to be a dynamiter, but anyhow a very pleasant 
and entertaining fellow. Here is one of his good things. The ship- 
doctor has been explaining that he bas been treating for a combined 
attack of sea-sickness and dyspepsia a particularly burly ecclesiastic, 
and keeping him up with teaspoons of brandy every half-hour. 
‘* Begor, ye’ll kill him. Tayspoons! What’s the use of tayspoons? 
What's a tayspoon straying about in a wilderness of a man like that ?” 

The Anatomy of Physiology and Character. By Furneaux Jordan. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Jordan is, we suppose, a thorough- 
going materialist. ‘ Morality is a chapter in physiology,” is one of 
his axioms. And, of course, he has hard words for all who disagree 
with him. Opponents of vivisection are particularly odious to him- 
The movement is the “strangest immorality of our time;’’ its pro- 
moters are ‘‘ half-scientific parasites.” But to be a materialist is not 
distinctive enough. Mr. Jordan must start a theory, and it is a very 
curious theory, dividing mankind into “Shrewish” and ‘“Non- 
shrewish,” that he propounds, and, we may add, follows out into 
details which would certainly be indecent if they were not philo- 
sophical. That such a book should be written is, unhappily, no 
surprise. 

Poverty and the State. By Herbert G. Mills. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Mr. Mills relates a neat apologue, how he found a baker, a 
shoemaker, and a tailor out of employ. They were ill-shod, ill- 
clothed, and they wanted bread. It was their employment to pro- 
vide those things that they needed; and yet they were idle, because 
such things can only be made to be sold. The state of things of 
which this is a sample he sets himself to reform, and his scheme is 
to create what we may briefly describe as ‘“‘ co-operative workhouses.” 
He begins, that is to say, at the workhouse, and proposes to make it 
answer to its name in a way that will benefit the poor iu particular, 
and the nation in general. This is a very crude way of stating his 
proposals. We cannot examire them in detail, but we may certainly 
commend his book to those who are studying the social and economic 
problems of the day. 

An Unsocial Socialist. By George Bernard Shaw. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—We do not quite know whether Sidney 
Trefusis, who masquerades as Jeff Smilash, is meant seriously or not, 
and if he is meant seriously, whether we are expected to admire him. 
He looks uncommonly like a heartless and unprincipled fellow, but 
perhaps he is only masquerading again. It seems doubtfal, too, how 
far we are to accept the social theories which Mr. Trefusis takes 
every opportunity of propounding at great length. Apart from these 
specalations, there is plenty that will interest, or at least entertain, 
in the book; Jeff Smilash, the soi-disant working man, makes plenty 
of fun, of the farcical kind, it is true, but still quite good enough to 
laugh at, 











Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert E. H. Jerningham. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This little love-story is a reprint from Blackwood’s 
Mayazine, and is said to be founded on fact; it is a pleasant little 
book, but it would not be fair to tell the story in a short notice like 
the present. Notwithstanding the improbability of a French girl 
acting as the heroine did, her character is natural, and she ig ve: 
bright and attractive. The hero, an Englishman, who tells the story 
in the first person, is amusing from a certain naiveness in his uncon- 
scious self-esteem; but the other characters have not been thought 
out, and are more or less dummies. But it is a butterfly-book, and 
should not be severely criticised. It is meant to afford a couple of 
hours’ pleasant reading, and this object it attains; but with a little 
more care in working out, it might have gone beyond this, for there 
is originality in the plot, and the book has the interest of being 
written by one who lived in the best French society of the time of 
the Empire, and who is, moreover, well up in their lives and ways, 


The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—This is one of the most readable of Mr. Payn’s storieg, 
partly because there is so little story in it. The incidents are of the 
slightest, and, except for a sensational landslip which reveals some 
antiquarian treasure-trove, are of the most ordinary kind. The real 
interest of the book lies in the clever sayings of its characters, and 
the amusing reflections of the anthor. As he says of the authoress 
who is the heroine of the book, ‘‘ there are some touches which could 
have come from no other pen: the poor old clerk about whom 
there was every symptom of breaking up except the holidays; the 
priest who knows no more of spiritual matters than an organ-monkey 
knows of music; and your literary gentleman who offers to take charge 
of the child in the crowd at the illuminations, on the ground that he is 
accustomed ‘to see things through the press.’”” Some of his literary 
recollections are introduced,—e.g., the lady who “bears the reputation 
of being a great classical scholar with everybody,—that is, everybody 
who does not know the classics.” And there are many side-lights of 
wit, as when the son of the house warns a new arrival,—"‘ Unless as a 
matter of practice, you will find it useless to make jokes in this house. 
We are a very serious family.’ 


Land in Fetters. By T. E. Scrutton. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This little book was originally a prize essay at Cambridge, and if it 
is in anything like its original form, the University of Cambridge 
may certainly congratulate itself on the work it has thus prodaced. 
It is an extremely interesting and well-written sketch of the gradual 
changes in English land laws from Saxon times to the present day, 
and the various expedients resorted to from time to time to obtain 
free powers of disposal of land, and the equally various expedients 
by which landlords, through legislators and lawyers, have obstinately 
riveted the fetters anew. Perhaps the most striking commentary on 
the dangerous concentration of land under the present laws of primo- 
geniture, entail, and settlement, and the absence of any proper 
system of registration and conveyance, is the fact that Domesday 
Book returns the number of tenants-in-chief and greater under- 
tenants at 9,271 in a population of about a million in England alone, 
while what is sometimes called the New Domesday Book (though 
it is miserably inferior in accuracy and completeness to the old), 
issued in 1874-75, shows four-fifths, or perhaps two-thirds, of the land 
of the United Kingdom, including Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
the hands of only some 7,000 persons, in a population of thirty-two 
millions. This book is an intelligent, able, and original summary of 
the reasons why these things are so, and is a useful addition to the 
many demonstrations of the necessity for a still more sweeping measure 
than Lord Halsbury’s able measure in the direction of restricting the 
restrictions of land holdings, and removing the restrictions on land 
transfer. 

London of To-day: an Illustrated Handbook for the Season 1887, 
by Charles Eyre Pascoe (Sampson Low and Co.), is a well-arranged 
and well got-up book, but it is hardly so well up to date for 1887 as 
the title would imply. For instance, ‘the annual international ex- 
hibitions now being held at South Kensington” are spoken of as if 
one was being held this year. Dover House is described as still used 
for military purposes, though it is the Scotch Office. Style is not to 
be expected in a quasi-guide-book; but the author “goes in” for 
style, and yet treats us to sentences like this :—‘ There [viz., in the 
Foreign Office] meetings of the Cabinet are sometimes held” 
(which, by-the-way, is a statement of very doubtful accuracy), 
“and such international conferences in which Great Britain 
takes a part which may be appointed to be held in London.”’”—— 
London in 1887, by Herbert Fry (W. H. Allen and Co.), is a less 
ambitious book than Mr. Pascoe’s, but it would appear to be more 
exact as a guide-book. The best and most novel features in it are the 
bird’s-eye-view plans of the Thames and the chief streets of the 
Metropolis. We fail to see, however, why the writer should add an 
“gs” to Staple Inn, to make it Staples; why he should create at St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great a new order of architecture, called Norman 
Gothic—a rank “ oxymoron”—or why the new St. Paul’s School at 
Hammersmith should be described as Gothic. Perhaps, however, 
Gothic is the writer’s general term of praise for good architecture. 
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The English Parliament. By Dr. Rudolf Gneist. Translated by 
R. Jeremy Shee. (H. Grant and Co.)—It is almost impossible to judge 
this book fairly, it has been so vilely and vexatiously translated. 
The translator appears, by his name and profession, to be an English- 
man, but no one would suspect him of it on reading the translation. 
On every page we are met by such sentences as these :—“ By the 
writ of quo-warranto the forfeiture of privileges on the ground of 
misuse or contravention of form is availed of.” He calls the peti- 
tioners in the struggle on the Exclusion Bill aimed at James II. when 
Duke of York, the “ petents;”’ he speaks of ‘ dispension from the 
Oath of Supremacy,” of “levying an objection,” and in every possible 
manner succeeds in diverting attention from substance to style, even 
when he does not make the substance wholly unintelligible. The 
substance does not appear to consist of anyihing very novel or in- 
gtructive to Englishmen, whatever it may be to Germans. The best 
characteristic of the work is perhaps the importance which the 
author attaches to the connection between local and imperial institu- 
tions, and the dangers which he warned us of in the neglect of local 
institutions, and the decay of local self-government, especially in the 
counties, and his insistance on the necessity of reform in local 
institutions, if the balance and stability of central government are to 
be preserved. 

La Marchesa, and other Tales. By Paul Heyse. Translated by 
John Philips. (Elliot Stock.)—There can be no doubt as to the 
excellence which the translator sees in these tales, and which has led 
him to introduce them to the English public. Each one of the three 
is a remarkable psychological study; the third, “ The Divided 
Heart,’’ being, it seems to us, the least true to Nature. There are no 
limits, of course, to the vagaries of morbid feeling, and in that sense 
no limit to what the novelist may imagine. Still, we feel a difficulty 
in believing that the speaker in this story, being such as he describes 
himself as being, could have been mastered by a passion so incon- 
sistent with his nature and tenor of life. We shoald not recommend 
the tales to a reader who wants to spend a pleasant hour. One must 
admire, but can scarcely likethem. The translation, we ought to say, 
reads very well. 

The Science of Thought. By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans.)—There 
are many interesting philological statements scattered over the pages 
of this volume ; but its main thesis is altogether untenable. Indeed, 
we cannot but wonder that Professor Max Miiller should entertain or 
care to propound so crade a system of philosophy as he now gives to 
the world, with the announcement, in doing so, Dizi et salvavi 
animam meam. He says that language is thought, that thought is 
the act of thinking, and that thinking is the combining and 
separating, the synthesis and analysis, of the elements of thought— 
sensations, percepts, concepts, and names—which elements do not exist 
separately, and of which the first is involved and implied in the 
second, the first two in the third, and the first three in the fourth. 
Bat he goes on to say that concepts are impossible withont names 
(including in the term symbols, lingnistic or other), and as he 
admits that concepts imply percepts, and percepts sensations, it would 
seem to follow that sensations are impossible without names, a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole argument. It must, however, be 
here stated, parenthetically, that Professor Max Miiller defines lan- 
guage as logos, neither word nor meaning alone, but ‘‘ something of 
which word and meaning are only, as it were, the two sides.” But 
by this definition the Professor appears to abandon his case, for 
meaning as an intellectual apprehension is thus, in a sense, marked off 
from ey mbolisation, phonetic or other, and to this symbolisation alone 
can the term language, with any propriety, be applied. The connota- 
tion of words is constantly undergoing contraction or extension, and 
it is mainly in this process that language consists and develops,—that 
is, purely intellectual operations govern the symbolisation of thought 
and knowledge, and though this symbolisation reacts upon thought, 
it does so simply by facilitating (sometimes by obscuring) its pro- 
cesses, and preserving and accumniating materials for the intellect 
to deal with. Strictly speaking, thought manifests itself first of all 
in concepts, and the question whether these are possible without 
symbolisation is an important one, Professor Max Miiller says con- 
cepts and language are at least contemporaneous in origin ; but then, 
his definition of language reduces the statement to little more than 
the truism that the conceptual process is an intellectual one. The 
recent correspondence on the subject in Nature has not thrown much 
light upon it, for the discussion turned mainly upon the results of 
introspection. We must look to speechless babies and to animals, to 
see whether or not the process of conception is independent of 
language. One hardly need go farther than watch an uneasy sheep 
in Hyde Park look round for a low iron rail, march gravely up to it 
and rnb its hind legs against it, to be sure that the animal was 
capable of a general notion. Language, in fine, is not thought, but 
a@ means of and to thought, just as the arts of writing and printing 
are. As acommunity without the art of writing can attain no high 
degree of civilisation, so without language the anthropoid man of te 
Darwinians could never have won so marked a supremacy in Nature 

as that which our species now enjoys. But some supremacy was, we 











doubt not, attained by the anthropoids before they possessed speech, 
through the strength of their social sentiment and the mental advance 
involved in or consequent upon it. As Noird points out, the begin- 
ings of language may lie in this social sentiment, to varied utter- 
ances of which the mobility of the oral structures of man would have 
lent facility. Professor Max Miiller has confused process with pro- 
duct, and regarded as cause and effect phenomena which are now 
both to each other, but which at some extremely remote period were 
separated by an interval, considerable in itself, but looked back upon 
through the long vista of the ages, hardly discernible upon the far 
horizon of time. As a philologist, Professor Max Miiller has a better 
title to be heard than as a psychologist. But even his philology must 
sometimes be received with caution. He is too exclusively a Sans- 
kritist, and it is now known that the philological importance of Sanskrit 
has been exaggerated. It is even asserted by high authorities that the 
Aryans were a European race. He seems to regard the so-called 
“roots” of Sanskrit as original language-roots. But it may well be 
doubted whether they are not, for the most part, mere prodacts of 
ingenious analysis, never really existent. The beginnings of human 
speech are much too far removed from ug in time for their survival- 
forms (if any) to be capable of recognition in any known language. 
We may arrive, perhaps, at some approximate knowledge of the 
modes of translation of primitive feeling and thought into language ; 
bat of the materials shaped by those modes and their earlier trans- 
formations, we can never know anything. In Chinese, for instance, 
the earliest known root-forms, pat, tap, kang, &c., cannot but be very 
far removed from the original roots of speech, which, through 
phonetic decay, false analogies, ignorant applications, and confusions 
of ideas and sounds, must soon, though not without more or less 
preservation of merely phonetic material, have become altered 
beyond all possibility of recognition. 


Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography, Exhibiting the 
Physical and Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the World. 
Folio edition. Ninety maps, with a geographical index. (Edward 
Stanford.)—This is a Jubilee edition of Stanford’s admirable London 
Atlas, and is intended as a record of the state of our geographical 
knowledge in the year 1887. It is certainly a very splendid atlas, 
printed beautifully, and so arranged that the place of all the separate 
maps can be ascertained at once from the marginal titles, without 
reference to any index. The maps of the United Kingdom are given 
in admirable detail, with all stereographic, hydrographic, geologic, 
Parliamentary, and railway particulars, and the twelve maps of rain- 
fall, showing the local tendency to rain in each separate month, are 
very useful. Indeed, we have never seen completer maps of the 
United Kingdom, The other maps are also very elaborate,—that of 
Africa, for instance, being brought up to our latest information. We 
have met with no folio atlas more convenient and clearer in its 
printing,—a matter of no slight moment. 


MAGAZINES AND SertaAL Pcswications.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—Part 9 of the History of Lancaster.—The Classical Review. 
—The Church Review.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Congrega- 
tional Review.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Christian Science Maga- 
zine.—The Manchester Quarterly.—The Stonyhurst Magazine.—The 
Ezpositor.—The Scottish Church.—The Month.—The Century Guild 
Hobby Horse.—Mind.—The Journal of Education.—Science Gossip.— 
The Hospital.—The American Journal of Mathematics.—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.—Time.—Belgravia, containing the first chapters of a 
new serial story by W. Clark Kussell.—The Army and Navy Magazine.— 
Harper’s Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.— The Atlantic Monthly.— 
The Indian Magazine.—London Society, and its Summer Number.— 
Good Words.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—All the Year 
Round.—Home Chimes.—The Hour-Glass.—The Girl’s Own Paper, 
and its Summer Number.—Harper’s Young People.—No. 8 of 
A’ Beckett’s Comic Blackstone.—Part 2 of Punch’s Victorian Era.— 
Part 14 of Leech’s Pictures from Punch. 
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Barton (A.), Brother or Lover? Cr 870 .11.....c:ceecersesenceecerees (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 3/6 
Beecher Memorial, Contemporaneous Tributes, &0., 870 ........0++ (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Bell (M.), By Northern Seas .......cccccceecesseceecesesereteeeseeees (Church Ex. Soc.) 2/6 
Bouchot (H.), The Printed Book, its History, Be... CF BVO ..0.00000-20.0: (Grevil) 9/0 
Broughton (R.), Doctor Cupid, or 8V0 ..4.....scsecceccecseeescercereee avandia (Bentley) 6/0 
Canton (W.), A Lost Epic, and other Poems, 12mo ............(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Carey (R. N.), Esther, imp, 8q. ........c.ccseeceesseceereecencensrssaserecsesnaeeeees (B.T.5.) 3/6 
Champnays(F. H.), Experimental Researches in Artificial Respiration (Lewis) 3/6 
Compton (W. C.), Rudiments of Attic Construction, &o., or 8v0 ........... (Bell) 30 
Crawford (0.), Beyond the Seas, cr 8V0 .....+....4 sanannnntnin (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


Dilke (C. W.), Present Position of European Politics, 8vo (Chapman & Hull) 12/0 
England under Victoria, a Complete History, &0., 4t0  .......1.06 + (W. Scott) 210 
Granville (C.), Sir Hector’s Watch, Cr 8V0 ......cccceeeeseeseeceneetsenceeces (Murray) 2/6 
Guinness (H. G.), Romanism and the Revolution, cr 8v0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Harte (B.), Cruise of the ‘ Excclsior,’ 2 v0.8, CF BVO ......:00-0000 (F. V. Whits) 21/0 
Hand-in-Hand in Children’s Laud, illus., 460 .....0:-scc000+ sddicaniienidagudiie (Birn) 2/6 
Hartwig (G.), Denizens of the Deep, cr 8vo 
Hartwig (G.), Dwellers in the Arctic Regions, Cr 8V¥0 ..seseee 


pedveccasdcecadesenscacenedeed (Longmans) 2/6 
..(Longmans) 2/6 
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Hartwig (G.), Volcanoes and Earthquakes, cr 8V0 ........ceeesseseeees (Longmans) 2/6 
Hartwig (G.), Wild Animals of the Tropics, cr 8vo ... . (Longmans) 3/6 
Horton (8. D.), The Silver Pound, & , roy 8v0 ..,........-. .....(Macunillan) 14/0 
Kinnear (J. B.), Principles of Civil Government, cr 8vo ...... Smith & weer) 7/6 
Laaf (L.), Passion Subdued, cer 8v0 ....... yes eeseenees sateseesenorsonees (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 2/6 
London Atlas of Universal Geography, imp. folio .......s:c scores (Stanford) 240/0 
Lush (M.), Married Woman’s Rights, &., cr 8vo Sane & Sons) 5/0 
Milton (J.), Paradise Lost, Books I. & II., ed. by M. Macmillan (Macmillan) 2/6 
Modern Faustus and his Visions, & ., Cr 8V0 .......cccecceessseee (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 7/6 
Morgan (F. H.), The Prior of Gyseburne, Cr 8V0...........0++seeceeeeees (Simpkin) 5/0 
Morris (R ), Patents, Conveyancing, &c., roy 8vo .. .... (Stevens & oa oH 

) 1/6 














Morse (H. G.), Apostolic Succession, &c., Cr 8V0........+-.0.css0e ....(Skeffington 

My as e, and some Objects from my Cabinet, 12mo ............... (Roper) 1/ 
Myres (W. M.), Common Prayer, 1886, compared, &c., 8vo (Griffith &Farran) 10/6 
O’ Rielly (B.), Life of Leo XIII., 8vo sesenenssscsersesensereer ers «3. Low) 18/0 
Pinnock (W. H.), The Bible and Contemporary History, &c. (Reeves & Turner) 18/0 
Punch, Vol. XCII., January to June, 1887, 4to ... sgt em td 8, 
Sladen (D. E. W.), Edward the Black Prince: E th&Farran) 4/0 
Thompson (E. 8.), Moy O’Brien, cr 8vo ........... vagsaoveesearesscserosasoes etl 6/0 
Trotter (E. B.), Church of England: her Early History, &. ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Ultzmann (R.), On Sterility and Impotence in Man, 12mo ............... (Lewis) 2/6 
Von Huhn (A.), Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg...(Stanford) 5/0 























“ 99 © LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L I B E R T Y FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 


ART and OURTAINS. 
ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 


F A B R | Cc S : COLOURINGS, 


Prices from 6d to 60s per yard. 
For DRESSES AND FURNITURE. New Parrerns Post-FRex, 


New Parrerns Post-FReeE. je there _ } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c, 


Physicians 30s. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 


SMEDLEY'’S. | M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCKE. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR EDITION, price 1s. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT: with a 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1848. By J. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a Frag. 


ment of Thought. Second Edition, By Masren Conuiss. H 

bound, gilt top, 4s 6d. , paeeiced 

* A remarkable little book...... I account it one of the freshest and strangest 

bits of philosophical Orientalism produced since Emerson’s ‘Nature, *— 
Cambridge Tribune. 


Miss GASCOIGNE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


Author of “‘ George Geith,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; picture boards, 2s, 


A NOVELISTS NOTE-BOOK. By D, 


CuRISTIE Murray, Author of ** Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Shortly. 


His HELPMATE: a New Novel. By Frank 


BaRrETT. 6s, 
* As finished a comedy as it is possible to conceive.”— Whitehall Review, 


CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through 


Southern England. By Anna Bowman Dopp. With Illustrations, 6s. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR; or, the 


Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda, Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 6s, 


“We defy Mr. Rider Haggard, or Jules Verne, or any other romance-writer, to 
equal this in fictitious stories of travel.”"—TItlustrated London News, 


In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. 


By Prince Kroporrrm. 7s 6d. 
* One of the most interesting books of the season.”’—Pictorial World. 


THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. 


By J. F. Keane, Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah.” 2 vols., 21s. 


“The story is one of the most remarkable we have read for a long time,”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 


DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By 


Wituiam Dovatas. 7s 6d. 
“ From preface to closing page full of information and interest.”—Broad Arvow, 


CREATION or EVOLUTION? a Philo- 



































SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E Ss. pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
air; and in eee frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
rowning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| 
| 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and OO,’S 
, ENT ‘ 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TONGA 





** Invalaable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation is 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


NEURALGIA. Of all Chemists. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 


VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let every reader of this send for our beautiful ‘New Tllustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous — charged by retail dealers when you can get 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass, do. movements 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s ; Gent.’s do., engine-turned cases 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 60s; Do., with hunting cases ... a4 ae 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., hunting cases 140 0 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases ae im ove +» 100 0 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made able to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr. A. PERCY, on recat of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
tue Postal World, 
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phical Enquiry. By Grorae Trcknor Curtis. 103 6d. 
“Mr. Curtis has handled his subject with signal ability.”—Literary World. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A MODERN CIRCE. By |LOVE the CONQUEROR. 3 


the Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘*A | vols. 
Mental Struggle,” &¢. 3 vols. | _ “ Since the Widow Barnaby of Mrs. 
[On the 15th, | Trollope, no writer has better depicted 
[the innate snobbism of girls whose 
A TORY LORDLING. By | heads run entirely on beaux and 


“ Blinkhooli,” Author of “Blair | dresses.”’—Morning Post. 
Athol,” &. 3 vols, Thi AN’ 

* Fall of gaiety and humour.” —Court eo Mi ming 3 an 
Journal, ie fe age fag in A Fo and 
LOGIE TOWN. By Sarah eminently readable.”—Academy. 

TyTLER. 3 vols. A TANGLED CHAIN. By 


“The best novel dealing with domes- J.E.Panrton. 2 vols. 
tic life in the North that has been pub-| “Undoubtedly a very powerful 
lished for a decade,” —Academy. story.’’—Academy. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘“* THE SPECTATOR.” 


— — £ ot the Untied Yearly. — Quarterly, 
neluding postage to any part o' e Uni yearly, 
Kingdom ... ee ore nee nee oe BL BB sere O 1A 8 rere 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany - 110 6.....915 8.2.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ow Dee Beam 016 $...... 08 2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


















Page ..... . £10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .., 
Quarter-Page ........ wrbccewdeverre . 212 6| Quarter-Column... 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every addit 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Uprsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Commumications 
upon matters of business, should. not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships» 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


NGINEERING.—The COURSE of TECHNICAL IN- 

STRUCTION at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS 

of LONDON INSTITUTE is adapted to the requirements of persons who are pre- 

aring to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical Engineers, or to enter 

ufacturing Works.—For Programme and full particulars of Courses of In- 

struction, apply to the Cupaiins Director, Sir FHILIP MAGNUS, Central 
Institution, Exhibition Road, Loudon, 8.W 


RUCE CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A, 
Sreconp Master—Rey. 0. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P, D, RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


A NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 
of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Perms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. ESCORT from LONDON JULY l4th. 


N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes to obtain 
LITERARY WORE in connection with Philosophical or Political Subjects. 
—Address, * F. H.,”” Edinburgh University, 





























OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
~The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall Rast, from 10 till6, Admission, ls; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLI- 





CATIONS :— Prices. 
To Members, To Strangers. 
1. TEMPERANCE, after Paoto VERONESE ......... TG cue | 
2. JUSTICE, after PAOLO VERONESE ...........c.00006 1236d. a... — * 
3. HEAD of DANTE, after Luca SIGNORELLI...... a - Mm 
4. HEAD of VIRGIL, after Luca S1GNoRELL1...... ri, 1 eee . 10s 


DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. . 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION of nearly TWO 
HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a Reduced 
Scale, from old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged chronologically 
and in Schools, 
OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 to 4. Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALUT at LOWER PRICES to members, and at higher to 
strangers. Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on applicaticn. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 

the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 














{ a ar TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION and PEACE 

ASSOCIATION, — ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13th, at 

3 p.m., at WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL. Sir Witrrip Lawson, Bart., 
M.P., will preside. Supported by many distinguished men and women, 

The public are invited. 

ATIONAL RADICAL UNION.—A GENTLEMAN 

WANTED to ASSIST in ORGANISATION.—Apply, by letter only, to 

the SECRETARY, 8 Corporation Street, Birmingham, with full particulars of 

past and present experience, and salary required. 

















ALL WHO SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT. 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALK 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


FROM 


COLDS SPECTACLES. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 


ARAM, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has | Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.0, | Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 


post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 





vs LIEBIG 
ution © OMPANY’S 


post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





EXTRACT 


from defective vision, CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 


Kent Morella Cherry, is the most delicious of 

Oo F M EAT all Preserves. Of THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 
s | MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Makers of the Non-Alcoholic Wine, “ Morella,”’ sti 








®,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s | 374 sperkling. | Ure your grocer to Keep them, 





Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 


STRAND. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


BAG. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 








D I N N E F Oo R D’S A pure Solution. 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
ks and cases for home use and exportation, 


sae in cas 
— po alam “ le Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


“Rys 
) URE 


London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


C= CENTRATED 
Cy. 


“Tt is especially ada to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,”’—Sir CHas. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1} Qsseron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


Ireland, &c. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





Miss BROUGHTON’S DOCTOR CUPID. This day, 6s, 
VENDETTA! By Marie Corelli. 

ALSO— 
GEORGE GEITH, of FEN COURT. By Mrs. Riddell. 
UNCLE SILAS. By Sheridan Le Fanu. 
WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER, 


and 


THIRLBY HALL. 


By 
W. E. Norviss. 


In consequence of the demand for “A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS,” a Six-Shilling 
Edition will be issued early next month, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Borlington Street. 





REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. 
Published this day, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. 
Reminiscences of his Reign in Bulgaria. 


From Authentic Sources, 
By A. KOCH, Court Chaplain to his Royal Highness. 
With Portrait and 3 Illustrations. 





London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 To 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 


Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 








C HE A P BOO K S. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every montb, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
COULD HE DO BETTER? By 


ArTuur A. Horrmanx. 3 vols. 


The SON of his FATHER. By 


Mrs. Ou1rHaxt, Author of “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,’’ *‘ Agnes,” &o. 3 vols, 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“ Lauterdale.” 3 vols, 


JACOBI’S WIFE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘No Saint,” “An Open 
Foe,” &. 3 vols. 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND. 


SHIP. By W. Durron Burrarp, 3 vols, 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 


of the Deep. By W. Ciuark RussELt, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’”’ &. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
ION BANK a. AUSTRALIA, 





LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....crccccccscssossseces £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund x 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terma 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 

May, 1887. 


A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
RED AGAINST BY TH 


RAILWAY ‘PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPAN 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








Income £246,000 
Compensation paid for ‘is, 600 Accidente, £2, 350,000. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


CHAIRMAN ... ... HARVIE M. FARQUGAR, Esq. 





West-Enp OFFIC 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrick—64 CORNHILL, LON DON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £21 000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
nn fully subscribed. ‘ 
BankKERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 


Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.0. 








The DIRECTORS are prepared to REOEIVB 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than hree months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.0. 


GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


*@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLIsHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


cong claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


7° WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, 3 Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
ee aoe 1851. 
IRK BEC BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, ees and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and “Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK © ny oy with full parti- 

, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO. , Manager. 











March Slst, 1884, 
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DEDICATED 
BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIAN 
HYMN 8: 


English Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. 





Printed on Paper Specially Manufactared, 
and bound in buckram, with gilt leaves, 


price 10s 6d. 





London: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





‘HE ate age CENTURY, 


a Six ee. “~ on Tide E. Grant- 


on = CHurRcH AND BrBiicaL CRITICISM. 
By St. George Mivart. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE INCOME-TAX, By W. E. 
H. Lecky. 


A KitcHen CoLiece. By Harriette Brooke Davies. 
Art SALES AND CHRISTIE’S. By George Redford. 
THE GREATER Sone. oF OtyMPos.—III. ATHENE. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M P. 
A REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, w Colonel Hildyard. 
ARTISAN ATuFIsm. By William Rossiter. 
“THE HOUSE WAS STILL SITTING WHEN WE WENT TO 
Press.” By the Right Hon. G, Osborne Morgan, 


M.P. 
a Visit to Inpia. By Herbert J, Gladstone, 
“London: Kroan Pavt, TrENcH, and Co. 





Ready July 11th, at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1887, 
ContENTs. 
1, THE MopERN Comeene MovEMENT. By Charles 
Cameron, M.P., LL.D. 
2, THE CoRONATION ~- CuARLEs II, at Scone, 
3, THe Hupson’s Bay Route. By William Leggo. 
4. THE REDEMPTION OF ASTROLOGY. 
5. THe Burning OF FRENDRAUGHT. By Charles 
Rampini. 
6, CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
7. SuMMAkIES OF ForEiGN Reviews, &. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley and London, 





NEW bated « Rev. bad ae SSREOOR. 
vols. 8yo, clo 
HE BIBLE and CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY : an Epitome of the History of the 
World from the Creation till the End of the Old 
Testament. Based upon the Inspired Record, and 
elucidated by means of the latest Scientific and His. 
torical Researches. 
London: REEVES and TuRNER, 196 Strand. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Methcd of core these Diseases. By Rosert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S8.L., F.0.8., &c. 

London: @. MitcHeL. and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Court Street; and Simpxin and Co. .» Stationers’ Hall 





Be’. & & Co’ 8 s OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| ieee MEATS. Also, 





Fyssance of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





y laemeane SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ST. ALBANS. 6s. 





MR MURRAY’S LIST. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 20 Miles round 


the Metropolis. Two Parts, 2ls. 
+t ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically. Map. 
EASTERN COUNTIES—Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 


and Essex. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


KENT. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 
+ SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. Maps and 


Plans, post Svo. 103, 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
+t DEVON, Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, post 8vo, 6s. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. Map and 


Plans, post 8vo, 9s, 


NORTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. Maps, post 








Map, post 8yo, 12s. 


8vo, 7s 6d, 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. Map, 
post 8vo, 9s, 

SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans, post 
8vo, 63, 


LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans, 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s, 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


+ New Editions in the Press, 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


With 420 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s, 
WELSH. lds. 
ST. PAUL’S. 











10s 6d. 





COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. 
FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES; or, Country Walks 


in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Editor of the *‘ Croker Papers.” Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 





WILD WALES : its People, Language, and Scenery. By 
EORGE Borrow. Post 8vo, 5s, 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of the 


HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Cuar.es St. Jouy. A New Edition, Beavtifull ‘wae with 
70 Woodcnts, crown 8yo, 15s ; or Cheap dition, without Illustrations, post 8vo, 3s 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





‘The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Karser Deap: A Porm. By Matthew Arnold. 
Lerrers From CENTRAL Africa, By Emin Pasha. 
Goop ayp Bap TEMPER In ENGLISH Famities. By Francis Galton, F.R.S, 
GENERAL LANGIEVICZ AND THE Last PotisH Ristnc. By Karl Blind. 
Our WorkKING WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
‘SALVATION BY TORTURE AT Karrwan. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
THE VAMPIRE GOLD. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
‘Tue HianEer Tueism. By W.S. Lilly. 
‘Tue Lanp TRANSFER BILu. By Arthur Arnold. 
THE GEORGIAN AND VicToRIAN Eras. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
HomME AFFAIRS: A NATIONAL PaRTY. 





PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. pp Manpat- 


Grancey. With Illustrations by L.Moulignie. Translated from the French. 
Crown 8vo. {In a few days. 


TRELAND in the DAYS of Dean SWIFT. 


By J. B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 
VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C. J. Rrston-Turner. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 


** A monument of history and research which deserves, and will doubtless obtain, 
wide recognition...... The subject has been handled with a fullness and completeness 
that has never before been so much as attempted.””—St James’s Gazette. 


A ROMANCE by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


BEYOND the SEAS: being the Surprising 
Adventures and Ingenious Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his 
Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By OswaLp CRawFuRD. eg 
is day. 





The ROYAL DRAGOONS. 


HISTORICAL RECORD of the FIRST or 


ROYAL REGIMENT of DRAGOONS: containing an Account of its Forma- 
tion in the Reign of King Charles II., and of its Subsequent Services to the 
Present Time. By General Dx AInsLIz, Colonel of the Regiment. Illustrated 
with Coloured Plates, 21s, 


NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 


A FALSE START. By Hawrey Swarr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**One of the best of Captain Hawley Smart’s always welcome novels......The 
Bev. Jacob Jarrow, the peppery old Indian Generals Maddox and Braun...... are 
character sketches as lifelike as they are excellent, and contribute much to 
place ‘A False Start’ on a higher level than its writer’s previous books.”— 
Morning Post, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... we ae £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .... eee vee ase «9,000,000 


oe BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Hrap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000. 

DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 

BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent.; two 
or three years, 44 per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 

General Manager. 








APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“There is a popular but entirely mistaken notion that ice is in its nature pure 
and innocuous ; it is, on the contrary, very apt to be impure and noxious, and 
may easily contain the germs of fatal disease. There is, of course, no objection 
to ICING APOLLINARIS, as champagne is iced, by the external application of 
cold until its temperature is brought down in hot weather to a pleasant coolness. 

treated, it isa beverage as refreshing and agreeable as it is pure and whole- 
some. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Diseases oF 
i THE BowELs.—A remedy which has been tested and proved in a thousand 
different ways, capable of eradicating poi taints from ulcers and healing 
them up, merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the internal corruptions 
from the bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen, 
a rash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability subsides, Acting as a 
derivative, this Ointment draws to the surface, releases the tender intestines from 
all acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, dysentery and piles, for which 
blistering was the old-fashioned though successful treatment, now from its 
painfulness fallen into disuse, the discovery of this Ointment having proclaimed 
a@ remedy possessing equally derivative, yet perfectly painless powers, 








ee 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS, 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Tue Various Cuaprers ConTRIBUTED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE 
RESPECTIVE SUBJECTS. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


** By far the best record yet produced of the progress of the Briti i; 
during the last fifty years.”—Daily Chronicle, ak Spits 
“As a whole, Mr. Ward's enterprise is happily conceived and admirably 





“ These volumes deserve to be read, and we might say studied, by every thought. 
ful man and woman,”’--Nonconformist. 








NEW WORK by JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Joun Boyp Kinnear, Author of “‘ Principles of Property in Land,” &, 
*,* This work includes chapters on the Representative System, Nationality, 
Federations, Local Government, Party Government, &c. , 
NEW EDITION of HARE’S “WALKS in ROME.” 
In a few days, Twelfth Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “Walks in London,” “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“Days near Rome,” &c. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The TIMES. 
Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited 4 Lrsiiz STEPHEN. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, 
and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 00.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23; 
or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of 


“ Molly Bawn,” “ Beauty’s Daughters,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co, will be happy to send, post-free on application, 
a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the 
following :—The Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” the Author of “ John Herring,” W. E. 
Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs, Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OoL D PARI S5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES, 
1. Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
2. La. Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres. 
3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, | 8. St. Etienne du Mont. 








4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leren Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, from whom circulars 














be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SON 
aie 31 and 32 Bernese Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, EC. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Sir HECTOR’S WATCH. 


GRANVILLE, 


By Charles 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and the 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By Ators Branpt, Professor of English 


at the University of Prague. An English Edition by Lady Eastiaxke, 


assisted by the Author, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a 


Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horace RumBo_p, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens, 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY: 


Naples during the Autumn of 1884, By Axfét Muntue. Translated by 
Mavve VaLérie Wuire. 


With Portrait, crown Svo, 2s, 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of Lord 


BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 1830-1852. Including “Home Letters ’”’ and 
* Correspondence with his Sister,” with additional Letters and Notes. 


Price 1s. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, No. 7. 

Contents :— Why are Our People Unwilling 
to Emigrate? By Cardinal MANNING.—The 
Jewel Merchants of Mynors Court. By ANDREE 
HOPE.—Cruel May. By Sir FRANCIS 
HASTINGS DOYLE.— Sweet June, By 
MAXWELL GRAY.—Why I was Imprisoned. 
By Rev. J. BELL COX.—A Jubilee Days 
Experience.—A fier the Crimes Bill, What Neat ? 
By S. M. HUSSEY.—A Bargee’s Sweetheart. 
By E. HARRISON CLUBBE.—Playgoing in 
China. By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD.— 
Hester’s Shed.—Inside a Secondary Battery. By 
H. SEEBOHM. — Major Lawrence, F.L.S. 
(Continued.) By Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
—Our Library List. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The SECOND VOLUME NOW READY, price 10s 6d. Uniform with the First. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From PUNCH. 


“The genius of Leech has never been seen to greater advantage than in this 
gallery.”—Morning Post. 


London: 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


SONGS OF BRITAIN: 


Including *“‘ A Song of Empire” and “ The 
Imperial Institute: an Ode.” 


By LEWIS MORRIS. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s, 


“The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charm of local colour...... 
In his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassus the writer has a happy way 
of hitting off charming oes and felicitous modes of expression.” —Atheneum, 

More poetic quality than he has ever before shown. His verse is richer, fuller, 
and more melodious ; his feeling for his subject is well-nigh perfect. Mr. Morris 
has here cut his highest niche as a poet.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Lf Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association sheuld be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


' 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “* She,” “ King Solomon’s Mines,’’ “‘ Jess,”’ &c. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 


*,* LarGe-Parer Eprtion, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on 
India Paper and Mounted. Only 112 Copies printed. (Price can be obtained 
through all Booksellers.) 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper HaaearD, Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
Sixth Edition (3lst to 35th Thousand), crown 8yo, 63. 


NEW EDITION of FORD on ARCHERY. 
The 


THEORY and PRACTICE of 


AROHERY. By the late Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for 
the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written, by W. Burt, M.A., Vice-President, and for many years Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by O. J. Loneman, 
Senior Vice-President, Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo, 14s. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 


By M. le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Mauuscripts by C. H. F. Buackirn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, 
oo with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberland” 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy. 


ATHOS; or, the Mountain of the Monks. 


ay : ee Ritry, M.A., F.R.G.8. With Map and 29 Illustrations, 
vo, 21s. 


THRALDOM: a Story. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of “ Little Comedies,” “ My Friends and I,” &e. 1 vol. erown 8vo, 6s. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of EDWIN CHADWICK. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
BrensaMin Ward Ricwarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND: her Early 


History, her Property, and her Mission. Being Five Lectures delivered in 
tke Cathedral Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in St. James’s Church, Mor- 
peth, by the Rev. E. B. Trorrer, M.A., Vicar of Aluwick, and Hon, Canon 
of Newcastle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BOYS and MASTERS: a Story of School 


Life. By A. H. Gitxes, M.A,, Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” ‘We Two,” &. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Them. 


With Map and 59 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d, 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of 


“The Atelier du Lys.” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [Next week, 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Moteswortu, Author of “Carrots,” &. New and 


SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. By JAMES PAYN. 


MADAM. The LUCK of the DARRELLS, 
In TRUST. THICKER than WATER. 
By BRET HARTE. 
In the CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


Price 1s each, boards ; 1s 6d each, cloth, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


will be published on JULY 15th. 
ConrTENTS. 

. Errricx ForEsST AND THE YARROW. 
. POLITICAL ASSASSTNATION. 
LETTERS OF MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
THE EpvucaTIOn OF WOMEN. 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD BOTANICAL WORKS. 
COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY and BIOLOGY 


of the FUNGI, MYOETOZA, and BACTERIA. ByA.Dx Bary. Anthorized 
English “Tranelition by H. KE. F. Garnser, M.A., Revised by I. B. Batrour, 
MA. M.D., F.B.8., Professor of Botany, Oxford. With 198 Woodcuts, royal 


8vo, half-morocco, (Just published 


COMPARATIVE AN ATOMY of the VEGETATIVE | 


RGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and FERNS. By Dr. A. DE Bary. 
Translated and Annotated by F. 0. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scort, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With 241 Woodcuts and an Index, royal 8vo, half- 

d 


morocco, 223 64, ee 
* alls for enthusiastic praise from all competent botanists.”’—Athenevm, 


OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL 
MORPHOLOGY of PLANTS. A New Edition of Sachs’ Text-Book of 
Botany, Book II.. By Dr. K. Goss, Professor in the University of Rostock. 
Translated by H. EK. F. Garwsry, M.A.,and Revised by I. B. BatFour, M.A., 
Professor of Botany, Oxford, With 407 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 21s, 

swe agin _ ,_ (Just published. 
** As a clear, snocinct, and Scholarly abstract of all that is known up to date as 
to the morphology of plants, from the lowest to the highest, it will hold its own 

fer several years to cme; Academy. j a 

“Tne a) rance of ‘book marks the most important addition to our mor- 
phological literature since 1875."—Nature. 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 


By Juzivs von Sacus. Translated by H. MarsHaLt Warp, M.A., F.L.S., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Oambridge, and Professor of Botany, R I. E. 
College, Cooper’s Hill. With 455 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, half-morocco, £1 11s 6d. 
[Just published, 
*,* These last three works are intended by Professor J. von Sachs to supersede 
his “‘Pext-Book of Botany,” the second edition of the authorised English transla. 
tion of which was published ia 1882, and which it is not proposed to reprint. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
DALMATIA, the QUARNERO. and ISTRIA; with 


Cettigne in Montenegro, aud the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jacxso: 

7s £5 mae ew S ae Coliags, Oxtord, Seeee, pee 
ern Gothic Architecture.” In 3 vols, 8vo, 5 ment, with 

Plates and Illustrations, 42s. Pa ede Fake liga 


“In the following pages I have endeavoured to give a tolerably complete 
description of all the architectural monuments of importance on the mainland of 
Dalmatia, the islands, the Croatian shore of the Quarnero, and the Litorale of 
Istria from Pola to Aquileja. To this I nave adaed an account of the Island of 
Grado. The book is fully illustrated with plates and cats. A few illustrations, 
chiefly plans of buildings, are taken from other works, and these are in all cases 
—e the rest are from original drawings of my own.”—From THE 
'REFACE, 


The OXFORD EDITION of BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Including 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited by GeorGe Birxsecx Hut, D.C.L,, 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 6 vols, 8vo, half-bound, 3 guineas, 


This Edition, for which the author of ‘Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his 
Critics,” has been collecting material for many years, embodies the results of the 
most recent research on the subject. The editor has been favoured with the 
loan of many unpublished letters of Johnson, and has thus been able to clear up 
some obscure pints in his history. Ho has likewise taken every oppo:tunity of 
testing and verifying Boswell’s statements and references and those of former 
editors, and has spared no pains to render the CLARENDON PRuss Epition of the 
Life fully worthy, in point of accuracy and the jadicious sélection of illustrative 
matter, of the Author and his work. 

‘Weare much mistaken if Mr. Hill and the Clarendon Press have not produced 
|} the Classical Edition, the scholar's Boswell.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


| FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 








An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J.B. AtLEN, M.A. Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the 
Bame. Fourth Edition, 2s 6d. 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the 
Same. 3s 6d. 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2s. 

REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy Passages, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. For 
the Use of Lower Forms, By C, 8. Jezram, M.A. 


8 6d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the 
Same Author. Fourth Edition, 2s 6d. 

— SEconD Series. By the Same Author. 33. 

[Just published. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2s, 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. 
By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Homanity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 4: 6d. 

HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. 
By H. Ler-Warner, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Rugby School, Editor of ** Selections from Livy.” 


3s 6d, 

*,* Key to the above to be obtained, by Teachers 
only, on direct application to the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 43 6d. 

CHSAR—The COMMENTARIES (for Schools). 
With Notes and Maps. By C. E. MOBERLY, M.A. 
Part I. The Gallic War. 4s 6d, 
Part II. The Civil War. 33 6d. 
The Civil War. BookI. Second Edition, 2s, 
CICERO.—Interesting and Descriptive 
Passages. With Notes. By H. Watvorp, M.A. 
In ‘fhree Parts, Third Edition, 486d. Separately, 


each 1s 6d. 

CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). 
With Notes, &. By J. BR, Kine, M.A. Second 
Edition, 2s 6d 

CICERO.—Pro CLUENTIO. With Notes, &c. 
By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsar, 
M.A. Second Edition, 3s 6d, Kg 

LIVY.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps. By H. Len-Wanner, M.A, In 
Three Parts, limp, each Is 6d. 

LIVY. BOOKS V.-VII. With Notes, &c. By 
A.B CiueEr, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. By P. 
K, Maruesoy, 5s. (In 1 or 2 vols.) [Just ready. 

OVID. Selectious for the Use of Schools. With 
Notes, &. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited hy G. 
G, Ramsay, M.A, Second Edition, 5s 6d. 

OVID’S TXISTIA. BookI. With Notes, &c. 
By 8. G. Owen, B.A. 3s 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. With Notes, 
&, By 0. E. Freeman, M.A., and A Sioman, 
pag Assistant Masters in Westminster School. 


3. 
LIVY. Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by M. T. TatHam, M.A. 4s 64. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Pearson, 
M.A., Minister of Education, Victoria, and H. A. 
Srreona, M.A, LU.D., Professor of Latin in 
University Oollege, Liverpool. 6s 
*,* sepsrately—Part I., Introduction and Text, 3s ; 
Part II., Notes, 3s 6d. [Just published, 
HORACE.- SELECTED ODES. With Notes 
fur the Use o! a Fifth Form. By E.C. Wickmam, 
M.A,., Master of Wellington College, 
*,* Separately—Part I., Text, 1s; Part II., Notes, 
1s; Vomplete, 2s. 
VIRGIL. With Notes, &c. By T.L. Papillon, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s6d. The Text may 
be had separately, cloth, 43 6d. 
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TERENCE.—ANDBRIA. Edited,with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by C. E. Freeman, M.A., and A. 
Stoman, M.A., late Masters in Westminster 
School. 3s. 

“* The best school edition of the Andria yet pub- 
lished.’’—Atheneum. 

TERENCE.—ADELPHI. With Notes and 
Introductions, intended for the Highor Forms of 
Pablic Schools. By the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A., 
Head Master of Birkenhead Schoo], 3s. 

SELECTIONS from TIBULLUS and PRO- 
PERTIUS. With Introduction and Notes by G. 
G. Ramsar, M.A., Professor of Latin, Glasgow. 
In 1 or 2 vols., 63, (Just published, 

CICERO—De SENECTUTE. Edited, with 
Notes, by Leonarp Hvuxter, B.A., Assistant 
Master, Charterhouse School. 23; or, in Two 
Parts, Introduction and Text, 1s; Notes, 1s. 

(Just published. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER, for the 
use of Beginners in that Language. Seventh 
Edition, price 1s 61, 

GRADUATED GREEK READERS. 


—— FIRST. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. 
Second Edition, 23 6d. 


—— SECOND. By A.M. Bell, M.A. 3s 6d. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS BOUND (for 
Schools), With Notes, &c. By A. O. Peickagp, 
M.A. Second Edition, 2s, 

AESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With Notes, 
&. By A. Smwawicx, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Ox:urd. Second Edition, 3s, 

AESCHYLUS.—CHOEPHOROI. By the Same 
Author. 3s. 


By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 


ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. 
Clouds, Second Kdition, 23. The Acharnians, 2s. 
Tho Frogs, 2s, 

HERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS from. With 
Notes and a Map, 2s 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY (for Schools). Books I.- 
XII. Twenty-seventh Thousand, 4s 6d, 
Books XIII.-XIV., Second Edition, 5s. 
Book II,, separately, 1s 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books  I.-XII. (for 
Schools). With an Introduction, a brief Homeric 
Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of “A 
Grammar of the Homeric Dialect.” Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected, 6a, 

SOPHOCLES (for the Use of Schools). Edited 
by L. Campsecr, M.A., and E, Aszort, M.A. 
New Edition, 2 vols., 103 6d. 

i Separately, Text and Introduction, 43 6d; 

otes, 63. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. With 
Notes and Map. By J. Marswatt, M.A., Rector 
of the High School, Edinburgh. 2s 6d, 

XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). 
With Notes and Maps. By J. 8. Pu1turorts, 
B.C.L. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 

XENOPHON—EASY SELECTIONS (for Junior 
Classes). With a Vocabulary, Notes, and Maps. 
o J.S. Puituports, B.C.L., and C. 8, JenRam, 

A. Third Edition, 3s 6a, 

An INTRODUCTION to GREEK SCULPTURE. 
By L. E. Urcorr, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Assistant Master in 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

[Just published. 
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BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by G, 
W. Kitoxts, D.D. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d, 

BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, Trans ated by the Same. 
Fourth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 33 61. 

By GHORGE SAINTSBORY, M.A. 

A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATORE, 
Second Edition, extra feap. 8v, 2s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA.- 
TURE. Crown 8vo0, cloth 10s 6d, 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Selected and Arranged, crown 8vo, 93, 

CORNEILLE’S HORACE. With Notes, &c. 
extra feap. 8vo, 2s 64. 

EDGAR QUINET: Letters Asa Mere. Selected 
and Edited, extra fap. 8v0, 2s. 

RACINE’S ESTHER. With Introduction and 


Notes extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 


. 2 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER.--SCENES of TRAVEL. 


Selected and Kdited with Introduction and Notes, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 2s, 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 
New Edition, 1s 64, 


CORNEILLE’S CINNA. New Edition, 1s 6d. 


RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE’S 
Le MENTEUR. With Louis RKavine’s Life of his 
Father. Price 23 6d, 


MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, 
and RACINE’S ATHALIJE. With Voltaire’s 
Life of Moliére. 23 6d, 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of 
Mme, DE SEVIGNE and her ohief CONTEM- 
a” Intended more especially for Girls’ 

ools, 33. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE. By 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE; Ourika, b. Mme. ps Duras ; 
Le Vieux Tailleur, by MM. Eeckmann-CHATRIAN ; 
La Veillée de Vincennes, by ALFRED DE VIGRY ; 
Les Jumeaux do I’Hétel Corueilie, by EpmonD 
ABOUT; Mésaveutures d’un Kcolicr, by RODOLPHE 
Torrrer. New and Vorrected Edition, 2s 6d. 


REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, and BRUEYS and 
PALAPRAT’S Le GRONDKUR, 2s 6d. 


LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES ; as 
desoribed in Extracts frum the Bost Memoirs of 
the Seventeenth Century. 2s 6a. 


LAW BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of 
CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its RELATION 
to CONTRACT. By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., 
DO.L., Warden of All Souls Colleze, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 

BLUNTSCHLI’S THEORY of the STATE. 
Authorised English Translation, frou the Sixth 
German Edition Edited by R Lopax, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Colicze. 8ro0, 
half-bound, 123 6d. 

INTERNATIONALLAW. 8yW E. Hall, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Kdition, deny 8yvo, 
cioth, 21s, x 

“* Takes its place in the front rank of th se which 
have been written in English on eitber ride of the 

Atlantic ’’—Academy. 

An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the 
LAW of REAL PROPERK:Y. With Original 
Authorities. By K. EK. Diasr, M.\.,«f Liucoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d, 

“Thoroughly sound and valuable.” — Saturday 

Review. 


FULL CATALOGUES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, EC. 
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